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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


N Sunday the Spanish Prime Minister was shot by an 
Anarchist, and died an hour later. Pending the forma- 
tion of a new Ministry, the vacant office has been placed in 
the hands of the Minister of the Interior. The crime 
took place at Santa Agueda, in the Basque Provinces, where 
Senor Canovas was taking the baths. The assassin is a 
Neapolitan of good education and bearing, who, on his own 
confession, killed the Prime Minister as an Anarchist counter- 
blow. Sefior Canovas, who was in the hotel, was following 
his wife downstairs to dinner when they met a friend. 
Madame Canovas stopped behind for a moment, and her 
husband went on. When he reached the Piazza, he found 
two bathers sitting there, and another man, who instantly 
walked up to the Premier and shot him. “The first shot struck 
Seiior Canovas in the head, a second one went through the 
body, issuing behind the shoulder-bone, and a third lodged 
near the heart. The assassin fired a last shot in the air, the 
bullet being flattened against the ceiling, and cried ‘ Long 
live Spain!’” The murderer offered no resistance, and was 
seized at once. Madame Canovas, says the account furnished 
by the Daily News, which is by far the most complete, alarmed 
by the noise, ran towards her husband. “She went up to the 
assassin and, calling him ‘ murderer’ and ‘assassin,’ dealt him 
a blow on the face with her fan.” The latter bowed with 
mocking politeness, and said: “I am not an assassin. I have 
avenged my Anarchist brethren, and have nothing to say to 
you, madam.” 














In all probability the murderer’s words accurately de- 
scribe the motive of the crime. The harsh treatment, to 
give it no uglier word, which has been meted out to the 
Spanish Anarchists has made them mad for revenge. It is 
not necessary, therefore, to presume any widespread con- 
spiracy or any special or immediate scheme to upset society. 
Angiolillo—that appears to be the final version of the 
murderer’s name—who appears to have come from Naples to 
Barcelona in 1896, and there got connected with various 
Anarchist groups, doubtless thought he was doing a most 
noble act in avenging his comrades. Needless to say, we 
have no feeling but abhorrence for Angiolillo and his friends, 
and hold that society has a perfect right to protect 
itself against such crimes by the most summary pro- 
cesses. At the same time, we cannot doubt that the 
widespread belief that the Anarchist prisoners are cruelly, 
nay barbarously, dealt with by the police authorities in 
Spain, has done a great deal to intensify the desperate 
feeling of hate entertained by the Spanish Anarchists. It has 
been said that every country has the Jew it deserves. That 
is still truer of the Anarchist. Till he commits an overt 








have decided to give Sefiora Canovas the title of Duchess, 
to make her a grandee of the first-class, and to grant 
her a pension of 30,000 pesetas. The murderer, who is 
still under examination, will be tried by a military tribunal, 
probably on Saturday. He is said to have now abandoned 
the arrogant manner he first adepted—on the day of the 
crime he recited as a kind of Litany the names of all the 
Anarchists who had been executed in Spain and France—and 
to reply correctly in Spanish to all questions addressed to 
him. French and English police officials are to go to Spain 
in order to see if they can identify Angiolillo. It is said that 
at one of the preliminary examinations the murderer declared 
that “it was not yet over,” and that Félix Faure’s turn would 
be next. ‘*That brute will go through it like Carnot.’ 
Probably this was the usual bravado of the criminal. We do 
not believe in the wide-spread conspiracy about which so 
much is being written just now. 


The abominable murder of Sefior Canovas and the presence 
of so many Anarchists in London has naturally attracted 
a great deal of attention to the asylum which we grant 
the Anarchists. We have no wish to give the slightest pro- 
tection to murderers, or plotters of murder, whatever their 
opinions and whatever their wrongs, real or supposed; nor, 
again, do we care to see men who are suspected of Anarchist 
opinions “ dumped” down on our shores by the Continental 
police. At the same time, the matter is one which requires 
the most careful handling. Though we do not desire to 
give asylum to criminals, we do hold it to be our duty to 
allow men to come here who are hunted out of their own 
countries merely because of their opinions, even when those 
opinions are wild and foolish. As to the criminals, is it certain 
that our present extradition laws are not strong enough to 
render them liable to be handed over to the authorities of the 
countries in which they committed their crimes? If they carry 
on plots here, they can undoubtedly be punished. Whether we 
should allow foreign Governments to pass sentences of exile to 
England, to make London their Siberia—which is, in fact, 
what they do—is another question, and certainly requires 
consideration. On the whole, we should be inclined to trust 
the experienced and capable officials at the Home Office. If 
they ask seriously for a change in the law in order to secure 
adequate punishment for foreign criminals and foreign 
plotters and to keep us clear of a criminal invasion, we should 
be willing to see such legislation passed,—provided, of course, 
that we are not asked to refuse asylum to men prosecuted for 
holding unpopular opinions. 


On Saturday last the German Emperor’s yacht, with the 
Emperor standing on the look-out above the captain’s bridge, 
dressed in a Russian infantry uniform, and characteristically 
shouting greetings in Russian to the sailors of the Russian 
men-of-war, steamed up the roadstead of Cronstadt to meet the 
Russian Emperor on board his yacht, the ‘ Alexandria.’ The 
Kaiser and his wife were entertained at Peterhof, and on the 
evening of the day of their arrival there was a State banquet. 
The Emperor of Russia proposed the health of his guests in 
the usual Court phraseology. He spoke, however, of “the 
traditional bonds which unite us” and of the “ precious 
guarantee for the maintenance of general peace which forms 
the object of our constant efforts and our most fervent wishes.” 
There was probably something more than convention in this 
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last phrase, for it is admitted that the Emperor of Russia is 
sincerely anxious for peace, and has no desire to set his 
millions in motion. 


The German Emperor almost surpassed himself in his reply. 
He began by a most effusive expression of delight in the 
“surprise” which his brother-Emperor had contrived 
for him,—the right to wear the uniform of a Russian 
Admiral. His appointment as a Russian Admiral was 
a proof “of our traditional and intimate relations 
founded upon an unshakable basis.” In future the two 
Emperors would pursue the same paths and would guide 
the intellectual developments of their people. “I can, with 
full confidence, lay this promise anew in the hands of your 
Majesty—and I know that I have the support of my whole 
people—that I stand by your Majesty’s side with my whole 
strength in this great work of preserving the peace of the 
nations, and I will give your Majesty my strongest support 
against any one who may attempt to disturb or break this 

ce.” We wonder how the Emperor of Russia liked this 
touch of blustering patronage. A genuinely peaceable man 
does not always relish being told by an irascible friend that 
his bludgeon is ready for instant use in the cause of peace. 
But even if the Emperor of Russia is not embarrassed by the 
speech and the incident, what about poor M. Faure? Will he 
not find, like Esau, that all the blessings have been anticipated 
by the first comer? What can he say more than that he will 
stand by Russia? And what can the Emperor of Russia do 
more than acknowledge the attention with thanks,—unless, 
of course, the President and the Emperor use the language 
suitable to those joined in a regular offensive and defensive 
alliance? But is Russia prepared to go as far as this? If 
she does not, how will France be made to feel that she stands 
in any better relation than Germany? The German Emperor 
and Empress left Russia on Thursday; the Sovereigns, 
according to the correspondents, embracing with more than 
the usual fervour. Will M. Faure kiss and be kissed also P 


The only point to chronicle about the peace negotiations is 
that they are still sticking. The present difficulty is the 
unwillingness of the Turks to give up Thessaly till they 
receive a portion, at any rate, of the indemnity; and the 
inability of the Greeks to produce any money with which to 
pay the Sultan. It is, of course, only natural that the Turkish 
Government should want to have the indemnity actually in 
hand, for they know by personal experience how easy it is to 
slip out of paying a war indemnity. The Reuter’s telegrams 
in Friday’s papers state that it is possible that a compromise 
will be arrived at, under which Turkey will for the time 
‘emain in occupation of a good deal more territory than was 
at first intended, but Greece will get immediate possession of 
the plains of Thessaly. It is to be hoped that some other 
way out of the difficulty may yet be found, for temporary 
occupation by the Turks might drag on for years; in any case, 
it would only be stopped by the Concert. But next year the 
Concert may not be equal to even its present feeble powers of 
action. Truly the peace negotiations are a sort of nightmare. 


Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria has during the week been 
paying a surprise visit to the Sultan, kissing his hands as 
a sign of homage, and generally assuring him of his devotion. 
This has greatly pleased the Sultan, who was getting alarmed 
at the rumours from Sofia, and he is now said to have com- 
plete confidence in his vassal’s loyalty. One does not like to 
suggest that so cunning a man as the Sultan is capable of 
being deceived, but Prince Ferdinand is a very astute/person, 
and a very pertinacious one. Meantime, Bulgaria has 
been getting into a serious diplomatic trouble with Austria. 
In an interview with a correspondent of the Lokalanzeiger, 
the substance of which is given in the Daily Mail 
last Friday, M. Stoiloff, the Bulgarian Prime Minister, 
after indulging in bitter recriminations against the Austrian 
attacks on the Bulgarian Government @ propos of the 
crime of Captain Boitscheff, said he had told the 
Austrian Consul that he must not regard Boitscheff as a 
typical Bulgarian official any more than he (M. Stoiloff) 
considered all the Hungarian nobility corrupt because one of 
their number had been publicly accused in Parliament of 
infamous trafficking. Austria, added the Premier, need not: 
be too touchy about the Bulgarian scandals. The circum-' 


a 
unexplained. The Austrian Government was natural] 
indignant at this, and demanded a formal disavowal of the 
interview under the threat of withdrawing their diplomatig 
representative. As, however, no satisfactory disavowal was 
forthcoming, the Austrian Agent has left Sofia, and diplo. 
matic relations will apparently be broken off altogether, [f 
is difficult to see why the Bulgarian Premier should hays 
acted thus, unless it is true that he wishes to embarragg 
Prince Ferdinand. The Balkan States are so honeycombeg 
with intrigue that this is not by any means an improbable 
explanation. 


The Times’ correspondent in Crete, telegraphing from 
Canea on Monday last, gives a most depressing account of 
the situation. Nobody, he says, seems to know who is 
master in the island, with the results on the islanders that 
might be expected. Djevad—the Sultan’s emissary—ig, ho 
reports, intriguing to bring about a show of reconciliation 
between the Christians and Mahommedans. If he can accom. 
plish, or seem to accomplish, this, he will be able to say he 
has had an easy success where the Powers have failed. To 
carry out his plans he gives “dinners to the European 
authorities,” and sends soft messages to the insurgents, 
One of his chief ideas is to widen the international zone by 
pushing the military cordon further into the insurgent terri. 
tory. The excuse is that this will enable many Mahommedan 
families to return to their homes. The Admirals, says the 
Times’ correspondent, have unfortunately been somewhat 
moved by the seeming humanity of this argument. But the 
result of this policy must be fresh fighting, for the in. 
surgents are determined not to allow their lines to be put 
back. We can hardly doubt that the right plan is to main. 
tain the present status quo as to the zone, which at any rate 
stops bloodshed, until the final and complete settlement of 
the Cretan problem has been arrived at. 


At the present moment Paris is greatly excited over the 
arrival of Prince Henry of Orleans. The papers, indeed, 
write of almost nothing else but his schemes for a great 
Russo-French Viceroyalty in the “ Equatorial Provinces” of 
Abyssinia, which is to be established under M. Leontieff, a 
Russian officer, apparently in territory most of which is within 
the British Hinterland. Prince Henry is, however, careful 
to point out that, though he is working with the new Governor- 
General, he is not under him. “It is not a question of a 
Governor and his assistant; it’s one of two people working 
stoutly together for one common cause,”—a sentiment with a 
slightly Anarchist flavour. In any case, there is a sort of 
Port Tarascon air about the whole scheme which does not 
seem te promise well. Paris, however, is more excited about 
the duel which is to take place as soon as the pour-parlers can 
be finished. At present the four seconds are hard at it dis- 
cussing the conditions, and, doubtless, “dressing ” a proces 
verbal of their deliberations in case of an accident. Meantime, 
General Albertone, with his sword drawn, and doubtless long- 
ing to be “at’em,” is waiting at Turin. It is to be hoped the 
incident will be closed before President Faure starts for St. 
Petersburg. If not, the Russian fétes may be put in the 
shade. 


There is always war somewhere on the Indian frontier, 
just as there was always something moving on the Roman 
borders, but every now and then we get an access of the 
chronic complaint. That is the condition at present, and so 
every day has its war telegram from Simla. On Monday last 
a sharp fight took place at the Shabkadar Fort, fifteen miles 
from Peshawur, which ended in the complete defeat of the 
Mohmand raiders. Colonel Woon, in command at Shabkadar, 
moved out at 6 in the morning to attack the enemy. 
He had with him two companies of the Somersetshire 
Regiment, some Bengal Lancers, and four guns, besides 
his own Punjab Regiment,—in all, 1,200 men. He soon 
found himself face to face with 6,000 Mohmands in possession 
of a strong position. After he had been engaged for 
some three hours, he perceived that he was being outflanked, 
and was about to draw off his force. Fortunately, however, 
General Elles—an officer of great promise—had left Peshawur 
early that morning, accompanied by two companies of 
Sikhs. When he reached the ferry on the Cabul 
River, he heard firing, and hurried on to Shabkadar. 





stances of the Archduke Rudolph’s death still remained 
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the guns upon the enemy’s left, formed up his cavalry 


i right, and then flang them at the whole line of 
yt moe The Bengal Lancers, under Major Atkinson 
and Lieutenant Cheyne, carried out the charge in brilliant 
style. They went through the Mohmand line from end to 
end, re-forming on the left of our infantry. By this time 
General Elles’ Sikhs had come up, and he then struck with 
his whole infantry force, and drove the enemy in confusion 
into the hills. By 2 o’clock not a tribesman was visible. 
Tt was an excellent piece of work, and shows what fine stuff 


we have in our Indian officers. 


At dawn on Saturday last General Hunter entered Abu 
Hamed, and after a fierce hand-to-hand fight in the narrow 
and labyrinthine streets of the village, lasting an hour, 
completely routed the Dervishes. The Soudanese troops, 
who fought with their usual bravery, lost twenty-one killed 
and sixty-one wounded. Two British officers—Major Sidney 
and Lieutenant Fitzclarence—were, we regret tosay, killed while 
leading their men to the assault. The Dervish Commander, 
Mahomed Zein, was taken prisoner, and he and the other 
Sondanese blacks captured in the fight have been sent down the 
riverto Merawi. A quantity of arms, standards, camels, horses, 
and other property were captured. The inhabitants, as usual, 
have shown every sign of rejoicing at their delivery from the 
Dervish tyranny. These facts are drawn from an official 
statement issued by the Sirdar. He adds that the Khalifa 
continues to reinforce the Mahmoud’s army at Metemeh, 
where both sides of the river are fortified. Mahmoud 
recently sent reinforcements to Berber, which were recalled on 
the news of our advance. ‘‘It is expected that the arrival at Abu 
Hamed of the gunboats which are now being passed over the 
Fourth Cataract will prevent him from leaving Metemeh with 
a large force.” The capture of Abu Hamed is a most im- 
portant event, and General Hunter is to be congratulated on 
a very brilliant piece of work. If he had not surprised the 
place, but had allowed the Dervishes to evacuate it, half the 
effect would have been lost. ‘The next step will be Berber. 


The Report of the Industrial Commission has been presented 
to the Volksraad of the Transvaal. The preamble states that 
over-speculation and over-capitalisation have nothing to do 
with the present condition of things. There have been some 
bogus mines, but no good would be gained by probing the 
past—a characteristically South African remark. The Com- 
mission recommends that overtures shall be made to the 
Portuguese authorities, in order to supply an increase of black 
labour, and that the Liquor Laws for natives shall be more 
strictly enforced. Other recommendations are :—(1) Facilities 
for coal and agricultural supplies to the Rand; (2) the 
cement duty, the brick-making concession, and the lotteries 
to be abolished ; (3) inter-State transit duties to be abolished 
and food-stuffs to be admitted free; (4) the dynamite conces- 
sion, if possible, to be cancelled, and a 20s. per case duty 
substituted ; (5) the Netherlands Railway tariff to be reduced 
25 per cent.,—this alone, it is asserted, would save the gold 
industry £500,000 a year. Along with this news comes a 
telegram to the effect that the Boer Government is “ greatly 
embarrassed financially.” If this is true, there seems little 
hope for the proposed reforms which, at any rate to begin with, 
will cost money. Cancelling concessions means compensation. 


The Queen’s Speech proroguing Parliament, which was not 
published in time for any comment from us last week, 
contains little of special interest. It speaks, however, of the 
six Powers persuading the King of Greece “from the war 
upon which he unhappily desired to enter,” which, we suppose, 
is intended to mean that the Concert holds that Greece began 
the war. A paragraph in regard to China notices the opening 
of the West River to European commerce; and another as to 
Abyssinia states that a commercial treaty has been concluded 
with Menelik. Mention is made of the proofs of the attachment 
of the Colonies afforded by the fiscal legislation of Oanada, 
and the offer of naval help by the Cape “ following the example 
of Australia.” The enlargement of the harbours of Dover 
and Gibraltar are noticed as specially worthy of congratula- 
tion. The list of measures carried is certainly one of which 
the Government need not be ashamed. 


The polling in the Brightside Division of Sheffield, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Mundella, took place 
on Friday, August 6th. The result was the return of Mr. 











Maddison, the Home-rule candidate, by a majority of 183. 
Mr. F. Maddison polled 4,289, and Mr. J. F. Hope 4,106 votes. 
At the previous elections the Home-rule majorities had been 
far larger. In 1892 Mr. Mundella’s majority was 1,277. But 
though Mr. Mundella was much respected, and held a very 
exceptional position in Sheffield, it is generally admitted that 
the great reduction in the majority is not satisfactory, either 
from the Home-rule or the Labour point of view. Lord 
Londonderry should take the lesson of the election to heart. 
Mr. Hope was by no means the kind of Tory he approves of, 
but Mr. Hope very nearly won the seat. Yet, according to 
Lord Londonderry, the ordinary Conservative was not going to 
cross the street to vote for any supporter of such a dangerous 
couple as Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain. 


On Friday (August 6th) the Archbishop of Canterbury 
dedicated a beacon in the form of an Irish cross which 
has been erected on the crest of High Down as a memorial 
to Lord Tennyson. We are not, as a rule, happy in our 
monuments and memorials, but nothing could have been 
more appropriate than this sea-mark, erected at a place 
full of memories of the great poet, looking out on the seas 
he loved and knew, and typifying that connection between 
the sea and English life which found so marked an echo 
in his verse. The present Lord Tennyson is reported 
by the Times to have said of the beacon, “I feel quite sure 
that it is the memorial my father would have liked the best.” 





The English railway returns for the past half-year, 
which were published on Monday, are important as showing 
that the revival in trade and business is being well 
maintained. They show that the gross receipts were 
£32,803,000,—that is, £1,156,000, or 3:7 per cent., better than 
in the previous half-year. The expenditure was £18,884,000, an 
increase of £893,000, or 5 per cent.; and the net revenue was 
£13,919,000, an increase of £263,000, or 19 per cent. As 
usually happens in prosperous times, the increase in expendi- 
ture has more than kept pace with the increase in income. 
The proportion of expenses to income was 56'9 per cent. for 
the first half of 1896. It is now 596. The increase in divi- 
dends range from } to 4 per cent. On the whole, then, the 
railway barometer seems to show that we may continue to 
expect good times. 


The Select Committee appointed last March to report upon 
the manner in which the sites available for new Govern- 
ment offices ought to be used, have arrived at some very 
sensible conclusions. To begin with, they advise a 
scheme which involves making Parliament Street as wide 
as the rest of Whitehall, and so giving us one of the 
finest “vistas” in the world. They think, however, that the 
London County Council should contribute to this great im- 
provement,—a proposal which, if sound in the abstract, 
has rather a mean look. The Imperial Government 
need not be afraid of making a gift to what is, after 
all, the capital as well as the administrative county of 
London. The Committee also strongly advise that the 
Mall should be opened into Charing Cross “on the north 
side of Messrs. Drummond’s Bank.” This would not only 
add greatly to the beauty of West Central London, but 
would be of enormous value from the purely utilitarian point 
of view. A more doubtful recommendation concerns Downing 
Street. Nos, 11 and 12 are to be swept away altogether; but 
No. 10—the official residence of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, first acquired by Sir Robert Walpole—is to be 
retained on account of its historical associations, but masked 
“by a new building with a good architectural fagade.” The 
Premier’s quaint little garden is also to be enclosed with “a 
screen or railing of handsome design.” It is so easy 
to talk about good architectural facades and screens 
of handsome design, but are the Committee sure they 
will get them? Meantime, their masking will destroy a 
very picturesque piece of Georgian London. The present 
plain garden wall is pleasant enough. What is likely to be 
the result of the Office of Works’ efforts at “a screen of 
handsome design”? Meantime, there can be no doubt that 
the widening of Parliament Street, and the opening of the 
Mall into Charing Cross, would be improvements of the first 
class. All London should pray fervently that this part of 
the Report at least will be acted on, and not pigeon-holed. 








Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (22) were on Friday, 112}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_———— 


AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 


R. SHERMAN, the American Secretary of State, 
or, as we should say, Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
denies that he said the offensive things in regard to 
England which he was reported to have said by a New 
York newspaper. As to the accuracy of this denial there 
will, no doubt, be much controversy, for already the 
American Press is beginning to dwell with its wonted 
frankness on the shortness of Mr. Sherman’s memory. 
They say in plain terms that his health has suffered, and 
that he is not capable of remembering even the faces of 
his own departmental officials. But whether Mr. Sherman 
did or did not use the unfriendly and insulting words 
attributed to him really matters very little. Unhappily, 
that is made unimportant by the tone and temper of his 
own official despatch,—a public document about which 
there can be no sort of doubt or denial. Considering its 
official character, the last despatch on the seal question 
was a far greater outrage than any interview, how- 
ever violent and discourteous. The contradicted inter- 
view has, too, a significance of its own. Whoever wrote 
it, or said it, the statement, it cannot be doubted, embodies 
the recent attitude of official America towards this 
country. Whether authentic or unauthentic, it breathes 
the very spirit in which the Government at Washing- 
ton and the Senate have acted ever since the begin- 
ning of the difficulties in regard to Venezuela. The state- 
ment displays the temper of the Message which so nearly 
made President Cleveland famous in history as the man 
who, next to George III., could claim to have done 
most to injure the English-speaking race. It was this 
temper which inspired the attacks on England indulged 
in by the professional politicians on both sides during 
the Presidential Election; which guided the Senate 
in its treatment of the Arbitration Treaty; which 
evoked Mr. Sherman’s despatch re-opening the seal- 
fishery dispute. Whatever its origin, then, the statement 
is important, as containing the concentrated essence of 
the policy pursued, we do not for a moment suggest by the 
American people towards England, but by the politicians 
who lead and rule them. 


The actual terms of the most vital part of the statement 
are worth quoting at length:—“ England,” Mr. Sherman 
is supposed to have said to the reporter of the New York 
World, “is a great country, but it is not always safe to 
assume she is ready to follow up every quarrel with blows. 
She quarrels oftener than she fights, and it would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult for her to fight us alone about our seal- 
catching. Russia and Japan are in a similar position, 
and any quarrel between the United States and England 
on this score would in all probability involve them. In 
my opinion England will hesitate long before getting into 
such a scrape. Japan, as a nation, is not to be despised, 
but I do not believe that we shall ever have any serious 
difficulty with England. Our refusal to be intimidated 
has had a salutary effect.” This is exactly the attitude 
assumed towards this country by American politicians 
during the last two years. England is a big, cowardly 
bully, who will bluff, but never fight. Therefore, 
it is perfectly safe to threaten her if and when con- 
venient, and to press her up to any point. She 
may look big, but she never fights. The patriotic 
American, therefore, may safely humble the vain and 
pompous English, and may refuse to make any com- 
promise with them without the slightest fear of unpleasant 
consequences. ‘If you know how to handle the Britishers, 
you can always have your own way with them.’ That is 
the attitude which is now held to be a proper one to 
assume towards this country. Though competent observers 
at first hand repéatedly pressed upon us the fact that this 
had become the attitude of the State Department and of 
the Jingo Press and the Jingo politicians, we for a long 
time refused to believe that any notion so foolish and 
shortsighted, as well as so unfriendly, could possibly 
prevail in America. The strong feeling for the American 
half of our race which we have always felt and always 
expressed in these columns, made us loth to credit such 
reports. Unfortunately, the logic of facts has at last most 
reluctantly obliged us to come to the conclusion that we 


el 
were mistaken, and that those who attributed not mere} 

bad manners and unreasonable irritability, but actual 
and calculated unfriendliness to the American Govern. 
ment, were in the right. It is not a pleasant admission 
to have to make from any point of view, but My 

Sherman’s despatch and the other indications we hayg 
mentioned above, the spirit of which is summariseg 
in the supposed interview with Mr. Sherman, compel 
us to make it in the interests of truth. We shoulg 
be guilty of a culpable and voluntary blindness wer 
we any longer to pretend that the ruling politiciang 
of America are actuated by a friendly spirit towards 
this country. It is clear that they are not, ang 
that the two nations must unhappily accept the conge. 
quences of this unfriendliness as long as it con. 
tinues. When they speak of American unfriendlinegs 

Englishmen must, however, be careful, as we have been, 
to distinguish between the American people and the men 
who control their politics. We do not believe that the 
American people as a whole are hostile to this country, 
and we know that there is a large section which, while 
firmly patriotic and national in the best sense, are dis. 
tinctly anxious to live in amity with the land from which 
they sprung. It is the politicians of both parties 
who have adopted the attitude we have described, 
and who vie with each other in their foolish and 
wicked declarations that it is not only safe, but 
wise and necessary, to twist the lion’s tail as much 
and as often as possible. Possibly it may be urged that 
the politicians do not count. Unfortunately, in a matter 
of this kind they are almost supreme. The mass of the 
American nation are an inland people who never see the 
sea, and who know nothing about foreign countries. They 
are, however—and we honour them for it—intensely 
patriotic. But this fact, and their ignorance of all non- 
domestic questions, make the American people the prey of 
any man who professes to state what is the patriotic 
course. Dr. Johnson said that patriotism—meaning, of 
course, the cant of patriotism—was the last refuge of a 
scoundrel. In America this cant of patriotism is too often 
the last refuge of the party politician who wants to divert 
attention from the scandals and corruptions for which he 
and his are responsible. Patriotism is something on which 
all can agree. But patriotism has of late come to 
signify abuse of England. The ordinary American 
citizen is told that most of the European countries 
are about the size of the larger States of the Union, 
and not so prosperous, and he thinks of them as quite un- 
worthy of his notice. England, however, he does know, or 
thinks he knows, and when he is told that she must be kept 
in order, and that if he is a good American he will oppose 
her, he opposes her accordingly. His democratic principles 
are called into play to intensify the antagonism, for 
England is represented as inhabited by a race of slaves 
and paupers, and ruled by a cruel gang of haughty and 
oppressive feudal nobles. Of course, many Americans, 
even in the West, know that a good deal of this talk is 
nonsense, but still some of it sticks. At any rate, they 
have always the comfortable maxim to fall back on, “ My 
country, right or wrong.” Again, in America, as in all 
other countries, men are inclined to feel about foreign 
relations that the only safe thing is to leave them in the 
hands of the Government. ‘They know what is going on 
behind the scenes, and I don’t. Therefore, I had better 
leave them alone and let them play the game unfettered.” 
That is a sentiment which is doubtless very widely spread 
in the United States. 


We should fail in a public duty if we did not point out, 
in the strongest possible manner, the grave risks that are 
likely to ensue from the attitude thus taken up by the 
American politicians. Unless, which we fear is hardly likely, 
the American Government assumes a very different tone, @ 
grave crisis is certain to arrive sooner or later. If our 
Government were to act in the future as it has acted in the 
past, and were to go on treating the American Governmentas 
one treats a person of bad manners with whom it is neces- 
sary to have relations—i.e., were to politely ignore such 
indiscretions as Mr. Sherman’s last despatch—the result 
could not really be satisfactory. The American politician 
does not understand Mr. Kipling’s principle,—“ But, ob, 
beware my country when my country grows polite,” and 
would be sure to go.on taking our reticence for weakness. 
He would, that is, be confirmed in his belief that England 





never fights, and would continue to threaten her with the 
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of Japan, and to tell her that she has no business 
At last, however, he would go too far, and 
untry would ny, and te og 
nd some course of action or retort from its own 
esis which could only end in war. As Confucius 
said to his disciple, the worst part of wiping your cheek 
silently and politely when a man has spit in your face, is 
that it tempts him to forget himself again and to spit in 
our face once more. He held, therefore, that you should 
Met it dry on.” We fear, then, we shall only tempt the 
American politicians to insult us again if we silently wipe 
away the results of their bad manners. But when @ man 
has insulted you twice, and is clearly mistaking the 
meaning of your forbearance, there is nothing for it but 
to knock him down. Lord Salisbury, therefore, will not 
be able to help taking strong action tho next time he has 
such a despatch read to him as that lately produced by 
Mr. Sherman. But, considering how far things have 
drifted already, we cannot conceal from ourselves that 
the sudden change from meekness to stiffness may 
have most unfortunate results. Be that as it may, 
the risk must be run, for the other line of action, 
the plan of continuing our policy of forbearance, could 
ultimately have no result but a quarrel of the kind which 
usually proves the most deadly of all,—a quarrel on 
a point of national honour. It is hardly necessary to 
point out what a failure, from a practical point of view, 
has been this policy of studied unfriendliness to England 
pursued by the American politicians of both parties and 
by the State Department in its official and corporate 
capacity. As things now stand, nearly two years after 
President Cleveland’s Message, England is far less 
inclined to yield to American demands than she was at 
the end of 1895. Then, if Lord Salisbury had chosen to 
take up a very stern and uncompromising attitude in 
regard to America, and had refused to make any conces- 
sions unless and until Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Olney had 
entirely altered their tone, it is possible, nay probable, 
that the country would not have supported him with any- 
thing approaching unanimity. The vast majority of 
people here have so warm a feeling towards America, and 
are so anxious to keep friends with her, that they would 
have argued, as indeed they did argue: “ The American 
Government have shown themselves exceedingly for- 
getful of international courtesy, let alone of the 
sense Of kinship, but for the sake of our common 
blood we must overlook their bad breeding and 
forget it. We must show them a consideration we 
would show to no other Power in the world. We cannot 
strike blood relations, and must take from them what we 
would not endure for an instant from strangers.” There 
was something fine, if impolitic, in this attitude. In any 
case, it is not an attitude which would now be taken up here. 
Opinion has changed greatly in the last few months, and 
now, even if Lord Salisbury were ever so anxious to turn 
the other cheek, he would not be allowed to do so. 
American demands, if urged in unfriendly language, 
would now be resisted by a unanimous nation. There 
would be no party or sectional feeling in the matter, only 
astern resolve to be bullied no longer. Ina word, the 
policy based on the belief that England will never fight, 
and that she may be pushed and pressed indefinitely, has 
had for its result that this country is now in a mood which 
will make it very difficult for its rulers to yield on 
any points which are urged intemperately, even if those 
points are not really important. That is a situation which it 
is the object of all good diplomatists to avoid. That they 
have brought it about the American politicians have none to 
thank but themselves. We have been obliged to write, as 
We never dreamed we should be forced to write, about a 
country which is only less dear to us than our own. We 
are not among those who dislike or distrust America. 
Rather we love and admire her. Nor, again, do we despair 
of America or regard her as politically or socially in danger. 
America will, we trust and believe, survive all her difficulties. 
Not to point out to her the extreme danger of the present 
course taken by her Government would, however, be the 
height of unfriendliness. If America does not keep a 
better watch upon her politicians they may hurry her into 
a conflict with this country, of which no man will be able 
to see the end. We are not the effete or worthless country 
that the American politicians pretend, and if we were once 
to enter upon a quarrel which we believed to be just, we 
should not withdraw from it lightly. God forbid that 


enmity 
in Canada. 
then this co 








such a conflict should ever come. If it does, the folly and 
insolence of the American politicians will have much to 
answer for. The American people are, we believe, at heart 
as sound as our own; but what consolation will that be to 
them or to us if the politicians end by some day provoking 
an unjust and unnecessary quarrel ? 





THE ANARCHIST BLOOD-FEUD. 


[ the gospel of Anarchy spreading? Are we face to 

face with some great conspiracy against society which 
it will take all our energy to suppress? Is there no way of 
protecting the lives of our public men, or are they always 
to be at the mercy of criminals like Angiolillo? Ought we to 
devise some new and exceptional way of treating these 
offences? These and a dozen other questions of a similar 
kind naturally spring to the mind at the thought of the 
atrocious crime which is now horrifying Europe. There is 
something so abominable, something so essentially unjust 
in the cold-blooded, premeditated slaughter of the able 
peasant’s son who ruled Spain till last Sunday that the 
mind cannot help rebelling against the notion that there 
is nothing special to be done, and that, after all, the 
crime was more or less normal. Yet normal in truth it 
was, or at any rate, not half so abnormal as the 
crime of exploding a dynamite bomb in the public 
street, in the belief that it must do a certain amount 
of good because it is sure to kill, wound, and frighten 
a good many of the bourgeoisie. Apparently the latest 
Anarchist crime was primarily a murder of revenge. 
The Anarchists,—whether rightly or wrongly is another 
question,—believe that their comrades, when in the hands 
of the Spanish police, are tortured. They are therefore 
exasperated beyond measure with the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and have been for months resolved on revenge. 
Naturally enough, from their point of view, they selected the 
head of the Government as a victim. Almost certainly he 
had personally no sort of knowledge of the ill-treatment, if 
it took place, and no direct responsibility ; but he was looked 
upon as the man who was putting down Anarchism with 
blood and iron, and therefore as the man to be attacked. 
Primarily, then, the crime was, as we have said, a regular 
Southern crime of revenge. A blood-feud was established 
between the Government and the Anarchists, and the head 
of the Government fell in the course of the vendetta. 

The question of how far the Spanish Government is to 
blame for this state of blood-feud is one which it is most 
difficult to decide. We hate and loathe the notion of 
torture applied to any form of criminal, and especially to 
the semi-insane criminal, and we suspect, though no doubt 
we cannot give proof, that the Spanish Government has 
acted against the Anarchists with unnecessary, and indeed 
culpable, ferocity. But though we feel this, we are not 
inclined to be run away with by any sentimental feeling 
for the Anarchists. He who rages against the Spanish 
Government is apt to take up the attitude of the aggrieved 
French naturalist, when he wrote of the badger: ‘ This 
ill-tempered brute when attacked defends itself with 
ferocity.” If the Spanish Government has acted with 
ferocity against the Anarchists, it is not so much because 
of its essential wickedness or cruelty, as because it, as the 
representative of society, has been attacked with fiendish 
ingenuity and fiendish violence by the Anarchists. When 
dynamite bombs are exploded in theatres, or thrown into 
crowded streets, it is no wonder that a Government formed 
of Southerners and influenced by a panic-stricken nation 
seeks to repel barbarity with barbarity. It is of course 
no excuse to say that the Government has answered 
cruelty by cruelty, for a civilised Government ought to 
know better than a set of crazy, famine-stricken Anarchists ; 
but at any rate it is an explanation. The crimes have 
been Southern in their barbarity and intensity, and so, 
we fear, have been the punishments. That is the reason 
why Anarchism has taken so dreadful a form in Spain. 
The thing is, we fear, a vicious circle. Certain men of wild 
and subversive opinions formed themselves into groups 
and talked heady nonsense against society in general, 
and sometimes, no doubt, definite treason also against 
the Government nearest them. For this talk they were, 
as Englishmen will think, most foolishly harried by the 
police. They were watched, they were worried, they 
were prosecuted, they were exiled, and they were 
po exasperated. Being Southerners they did not 
resist stubbornly and doggedly, but with the devilry of the 
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‘Southerner when he is roused to killing point. The 
result was a policy of assassination against society. The 
exasperated Anarchists tried to stab and kill society as an 
exasperated Italian or Spaniard uses the dagger on the 
man he hates because that man has injured him in love or 
trade, or because he has wounded his feelings beyond 
enduranee. Of course, a Southern Government replied 
in kind, and thus arose, as we have said, a sort of 
vendetta, based upon the foolish abstractions of the 
doctrinaire Sociologist. By writing this we must not 
be supposed to mean that we think it would now 
be wise or possible to conciliate the Spanish 
Anarchists. In their present state of mind it is 
probably impossible to do anything but to use strong 
measures. When a mad dog is biting it is no good to 
inquire what drove him mad. The only thing is to shoot 
him or to tie him up securely and at once. If, then, the 
Spanish Government were to have recourse to very ex- 
peditious military methods for dealing with Anarchist 
crime—were, in fact, to shoot directly any murderer 
or would-be murderer of the Anarchist type caught 
red-handed—we should see no reason to blame them. 
When once you are face to face with murder, you can 
only act promptly and strongly and without any thought 
of the murderer’s motives or temptations or excuses. But 
though the red-handed Anarchist may be treated like a 
mad dog, it behoves the State in which he lives to see to 
it, not only that it is doing nothing to produce mad dogs, 
but that it is doing everything it can to prevent dogs 
going mad. Healthy dogs, or dogs that are only a 
little inclined to rabies, may be driven mad if they are 
tied up and bullied, or otherwise badly treated. No doubt 
there are certain dogs that will go mad whatever you 
do, but the fact remains that there are plenty of 
others in whom the inclination remains dormant unless 
it is specially provoked. 


The causes which have produced the recent outbreaks 
of Anarchy in Europe, and especially in Spain, require to 
be considered. For ourselves, we do not believe that there 
is much mystery about Anarchism. The world has had 
plenty of experience of the thing in the past, though it 
has called it by other and less sensational names. The 
men against whom Sidmouth and Castlereagh legislated 
with such blundering ferocity, and who planned the Cato 
Street conspiracy, did not profess to be Anarchists, but 
when it came to action their methods were much the 
same. That they and the Anarchists are also alike 
in origin we do not doubt. To give it a plain name, 
it is in the long run misery and discontent which make 
men Anarchists, just as it was misery and discontent 
which made them Luddites or Spenceans. Sometimes 
misery and discontent come directly from the follies and 
blunders of government. Sometimes they are a symptom 
of national decay ; sometimes, again, a sign that violent and 
organic changes are taking place in the body politic. Some- 
times, too, they are results of the strain of a great and, it 
may be, necessary national effort. Of this kind was the 
misery and discontent which filled England at the end 
of the Great War. Possibly the disease was not very 
wisely treated, but at any rate its appearance was a 
lesser evil than giving way to Napoleon. Our freedom 
and the freedom of Europe must be considered well pur- 
chased even if we reckon the full tale of suffering caused by 
the drain of blood and treasure. In Spain the misery 
and discontent in which Anarchism breeds so easily 
seem to be caused by a combination of almost all these 
elements. The Government is corrupt -and inefficient, 
and its fiscal policy places terrible burdens on the 
people. Next, Spain is, we fear—at present at any 
rate—a decaying nation. There may be a revival, 
but just now there are not wanting the signs of 
senile degeneracy. Lastly, Spain is undergoing a terrific 
strain in her attempts to keep her remaining colonies. 
People here hardly realise what Spain has done in the 
course of the struggle with Cuba. She has sent so many 
conscripts to die there of fever and home-sickness and 
wretchedness, that at present the Spanish War Office has 
a greater experience in the matter of the transport of troops 
by sea, not merely than any other War Office of modern 
times, but of any times. Spain in the last few years has 
put two hundred and fifty thousand men intoCuba. That 


i 
huge sums of money, has absorbed the energies of govern. 
ment, and, more important, it has robbed the country of 
her crop of young men. The conscripts have been sent to die 
in Cuba at the very moment when they ought to have been 
using their young energies in tilling the soil, winnj 
iron from the mines, or working in the trades. Ip & 
land where the men have an invincible longing to regt jn 
the shade after forty, and are old at fifty, the nation cannot 
do without its youths. Spain, then, under its present 
conditions, is exactly the country in which one would ex 
the gospel of Anarchy to flourish and abound. No doubt 
we should not write so coolly about it, and feel g 
certain that there was nothing really new or abnormal jp 
Anarchism, if one of our own rulers had been struck down 
for the first impulse of a nation in a panic is always to think 
that the world has never before been so deranged. til] 
we are convinced that there is nothing to be specially 
alarmed about in the present outbreak of Anarchy. The 
social order is in no real danger. It seldom is. What jg 
in danger is the life of the chief ruler in any country where 
the Anarchists feel that they are engaged in a blood-feud 
with the Government, for then revenge becomes a, point of 
honour, and men will die for a point of honour far more 
readily than for anything else. Our general belief is, there. 
fore, that society is not imperilled as a whole, but that the 
police must take very special precautions about the lives of 
Ministers in all Southern countries,—i.e., in all countries 
where the spirit of revenge is likely to be keenly alive in 
the minds of the Anarchists. After all, a reasonable 
amount of precaution would have saved the life of Seiior 
Canovas. Most Continental Sovereigns would be killed 
to-morrow if their police protection were so casual and 
so ineffective. 





LIBERALISM AND THE SHEFFIELD ELECTION, 


T seems that the authorities are scarcely agreed as to 
the meaning of the Sheffield election. Of course, 
each party organ takes the view which its own political 
exigencies compel it to take, and we need not spend any 
time m examining the conflicting dicta of Gladstonian 
and Conservative journals. What is interesting and 
significant is that the Liberals are themselves divided 
and dubious as to what the election means. On the 
surface it would seem to have been a rather bad omen 
for the Gladstonian party, and we are inclined to be 
lieve that the inner meaning corresponds to the surface 
meaning, and that the election reveals the real crux 
of the difficult problem with which the Gladstonian 
party has to contend. The General Election of 1895 proved 
conclusively that, rightly or wrongly, the large industrial 
towns of England either distrusted the Home-rule party 
or thought that nothing further was to be screwed out 
of its leaders. It was in these towns that the battle 
was really lost. Nothing coultl explain away the defection 
of such places as Manchester, Bradford, Newcastle, 
Oldham, Hull, Derby, Nottingham; for the special 
influence which Mr. Chamberlain wields in the Black 
Country did not extend beyond its confines. Now, 
the two elements which, each from its own point of 
view, distrusted the Liberal party, were the Labour 
section on the one hand, and the employers who had been 
important pillars of local Liberal Associations on the 
other. Each section was hostile to the other, and both 
united in hostility to the Liberal party. The employers 
professed to fear the growth of Socialism in the party,— 
or rather, we may say, the exploitation by the party 
leaders of the Socialist movement for the sake of catching 
votes. The Labour men, on the other hand, believed with 
good reason that the so-called Socialism of the Liberal 
leaders was lacking in sincerity, and that their Labour 
measures were designed to split up the Labour ranks 
rather than to solve industrial problems on Collectivist 
lines. The Liberal party has always, of course, had its 
two wings,—its Moderates, who wish to move slowly, and 
its Radicals, who want to go fast. But the cleavage which 
revealed itself in 1895 was not of this character. It 
was not so much a question of slower or more rapid 
movement, but of movement in altogether different 
directions. The employers in those industrial dis- 
tricts in which Liberalism once enjoyed unchallenged 





she does not have to provide for bringing them home is the 
most dreadful and disastrous fact of all. The Cuban War 
has done much to exhaust Spain in three ways. 





It has cost ! certain section of workmen was averse to what was 


supremacy wanted no more “ Labour” legislation, and we 
believe it is true (it certainly is true of Scotland) that a 
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etual and irritating “interference.” The 
trae Labour Act cost Sir William Harcourt 
3 os | at Derby, and it affected the Liberal poll in every 
railway constituency. The truth is, that the Liberals had 
irritated the employers without attracting that section of 
the working-class vote which wanted sweeping measures 
of social change in the Collectivist direction. 
This, we think, is still the real difficulty with which the 
Gladstonian party has to contend in most of the industrial 
onstituencies, and this was the difficulty which presented 
itself at Sheffield. The Liberal leaders, as every man 
in England knows, cannot grasp their nettle firmly. 
They cannot take a plain, clear, decisive course; they 
jook to Mr. Facing-both-ways for guidance and inspira- 
tion. The older men among them, whatever they may 
find it convenient to say in public, are in their hearts 
adherents of the Manchester School. Some of the younger 
men have dabbled in a superficial way in Socialism, and 
cannot open their mouths without uttering some catch- 
hrase, like “equality of opportunity,” which they have 
learnt from some of the thousand and one books and 
pamphlets which have been given to the world in recent 
years. Neither section, as a whole, seems to us to have 
any deep-rooted, serious political philosophy, any genuine 
ultimate principles of political conduct, by which it is 
prepared to stand at all costs. Though the mass of the 
electors, whether business men or working men, cannot 
formulate for themselves any positive principle, their 
perception is keen enough to enable them to see the 
deficiency of the Liberals. At one time the Liberal party 
stood for definite ideas, the embodiment of which in 
legislation made for the interesis and progress of both the 
middle and working classes. At the present time there 
are no such ideas, there are only contending interests, 
the interest of the employer and the interest of the 
workman (or what each supposes to be his interest), 
and the Liberal party cannot make up its mind 
on which side of the fence it would be more judicious 
to come down. If the party leaders had reasoned out 
economic problems and had arrived at clear Collectivist 
conclusions, their task would be comparatively easy; they 
would alight on the Socialist side of the fence, and would 
put an end in five minutes to Mr. Keir Hardie’s venomous 
little party by absorbing it. But it is notorious that they 
have not arrived at any such conclusions, or even studied 
the problem with any serious effectiveness, and Mr. Keir 
Hardie and his friends are perfectly well aware of the 
fact. Unable to trump the card of Independent Labour, 
ynwilling to sacrifice on the one hand the “capitalist 
Liberal” whose financial aid is indispensable, or, on the 
other, the semi-Socialist working man who is not abso- 
lutely committed to Mr. Hardie, the Liberals have hit 
upon the idea of “Liberal and Labour” candidates for 
industrial constituencies. This means men who will 
attract the working-class vote by an advanced Labour 
programme, but who will also vote right in the House on 
all vital party questions. This was the course taken at 
Sheffield, as it will be taken in my places. But will it 
help the Liberal party ? We doubt it. 
In the first place, it has not captured, and will not 
capture, a single intransigeant vote. But perhaps the 
Liberals do not expect or desire this. Very good; then 
what of the other sections? It is clear that Mr. 
Maddison’s candidature cost the Liberal party in the 
Brightside Division most of the “ villa” vote, or if there is 
not strictly a “ villa” vote there, then the votes of many 
ex-Liberal employers. Yorkshire, for some peculiar 
reason, is the special battle-ground in which this confiict 
between labour, men, and employers, is being fought, and 
the decline of Liberalism in that county is due almost 
entirely to this one cause. The party is unable to satisfy 
both of the combatants, and Sheffield seems to us to 
show, as a score of Yorkshire contests in 1895 showed, 
that if the party takes its stand with the Labour wing, it 
not only fails to conciliate the revolted Socialist, but 
loses the old employer of the Nonconformist type who was 
at one time the backbone of the Liberal party. But 
there is a pleasing delusion rolled as a sweet morsel 
under the tongue of the Liberal party man, and 
honestly believed by him, that the working man must 
be on the side of the old party of “civil and religious 
liberty,” and opposed to the party of aristocracy and prelacy. 
However much this may have been the case in our earlier 
generation, it is not the case now in our large towns, 








where civil and religious liberty is a commonplace, and | 
where, as a rule, aristocratic influence is not a social: 
factor. We admit the influence of the Duke of Norfolk 
at Sheffield, but that is an influence due to personal 
generosity, not to the kind of pressure exerted—or perhaps 
we ought more truly to say, said to be exerted—in rural 
districts by old landed families. Roughly speaking, we 
may say that the aristocratic factor does not count in our 
large towns. The workman there does not feel as he is 
supposed to feel by the energetic party man, to whom 
Liberalism means a contest with all the powers of dark- 
ness. His employer is a palpable fact, whereas the aris- 
tocracy is a distant and impalpable theory ; and he may, 
at an election, have just emerged from a severe contest 
with his employer, who is a Liberal, as to wages or hours 
of labour. We believe the average working man is 
mainly indifferent to party, and that he thinks that social 
reforms are to be extracted as easily from Conservatives 
as from Liberals—perhaps a little more easily. Did the 
selection of Mr. Maddison win that type of man to the 
Liberal cause? We do not think it did, but feel pretty 
certain that not a few of such men voted for Mr. Hope. 
Indeed, had it not been for Mr. Maddison’s excellent per- 
sonal record, and for the strength of Trade-union interests 
which were friendly to him personally rather than to his 
party, itis not at all improbable that the Conservative 
candidate might have carried the seat. The non-attached 
working man is not, at least so the evidence seems to us, 
definitely captured for Liberalism by the adoption of a 
“ Liberal and Labour” candidate. If this view bé correct, 
while the “ Liberal and Labour” policy may be the best 
actual policy for a party which does not clearly know its | 
own mind and wants to drag its net wide, we do not 
believe it is a policy which can sweep the country, or 
which can place a strong Liberal Administration in power, 
even supposing there were stronger men in the party than 
apparently there are. 


The Sheffield election, then, shows the Liberal party 
still in the same cleft-stick, still in the rocky defile with a 
mutinous following, and without any clear vision of the 
way out. We regret the fact. Party government can 
never be successful, unless there is a fairly strong 
Opposition with a policy based on some clear principle, 
and led by some statesman in whom all sections of the 
party agree to find their chief and lead. The paralysis 
of the Liberal party is the central fact in British politics 
at the present hour, and the Sheffield election appears to 
us to indicate that that paralysis will continue for some 
time. 





THE OUTLOOK IN SPAIN. 


HE terrible tragedy at Santa Agueda at once suggests 

a survey of the political situation in Spain. In 
Sefior Canovas the Conservative party, it is universally 
conceded, has lost its best leader and its most powerful 
intellect. Even his bitterest political opponents admitted 
the personal charm and high intellectual qualities of the 
dead Premier. Though bred to literature and famous as 
a historical writer, Sefior Canovas was not of that well- 
known type of politician manqgué whom the library so 
often furnishes to the political arena. He was a mar of 
affairs, brilliant in conversation, and at the same time 
weighty and positive in intellect. Sprung from the ranks, 
he yet conceived in his mind a great and aristocratic Spain 
bound to the past and handing on its glories to the future. 
His Cuban policy, hewever cruelly it may have been 
carried out by General Weyler, was born, we believe, 
purely from a certain grand pride which would sacrifice 
Spain’s last real rather than her honour. The condition 
of Spain is deplorable enough, but we cannot attribute 
her economic wreckage to the deliberate policy of 
Canovas, who found himself charged with the solution 
of a problem which he did not create, but was com- 
pelled to meet. It is not improbable that Seiior 
Sagasta, had he been in office, would have taken a sub- 
stantially similar line, and would have spent life and 
treasure in quelling Colonial insurrection, primarily to 
defend a certain not ignoble ideal of Spanish honour. 
We cannot, therefore, attribute the undoubted failure of 
the Conservative policy to its dead chief, who was the 
victim of an almost hopeless political condition. Canovas 
was far and away the first man in the Conservative party, 
and his death will leave that party deprived of a great: 
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personality. Obviously, Seiior Sagasta will not take office 
now, quite apart from the patriotic reason he gave (and 
no doubt truly gave) that no party should be allowed te 
gain or lose by a tragedy felt tobe national. There will be, 
we must assume, a “ Ministry of Affairs,” perhaps with 
Sefior Pidal at its head, and that Ministry will, it can hardly 
be doubted, carry on the Cuban war, but not in so strenuous 
a fashion, or with so certain an aim as before. The great 
problem which such a Ministry will have to meet will be 
the financial problem. The war in Cuba has cost over 
£40,000,000, and the end seems no nearer now than it 
was two years ago. The Spanish debt stands at about 
£350,000,000, or about £20 per head of a population 
mainly poor, and over large districts very poor, and the 
annual charges are more than half the whole revenue 
of the country. Blood cannot be got from a flint, and 
we suspect that increase of taxation is next to impossible 
for the majority of the population. Unless, therefore, 
the Conservative party, which represents the landed and 
financial classes, is prepared to tax specially all kinds 
of wealth, and unless these classes are also prepared 
to sacrifice something for this ideal of national great- 
ness and honour which Canovas held before him as a 
leading motive, we do not see how the financial problem 
can be dealt with. But if the financial problem cannot 
be solved, all talk of subjugating Cuba may be taken 
as mere histrionics. The Cuban war is a particularly 
expensive war, and finances at home must be set right 
before any chance of ending it is possible to Spain. If 
the “ Ministry of Affairs” cannot square accounts, then it 
seems to us that Sefior Sagasta must inevitably resume 
power, and that he must show his hand as regards Cuba. 
He has up to the present had the easy réle of a critic, but he 
would then be compelled to face the issue of a continuance 
of the Weyler tactics or a very large concession to the 
Cuban autonomists, on the lines suggested last December 
in Mr. Cleveland’s final message. 


Sefior Sagasta is over seventy, a vigorous orator, and a 
very skilful parliamentary tactician; so agreeable a man 
that it is said he has not a personal foe. He is what we 
should call an old-fashioned Liberal of the orthodox 
economic school, and he has succeeded in attracting 
to his party not a few of the hidalgo class. There 
is very little doubt that his ideas are those of a declining 
school in Spain, a country which is always for ultra 
courses, for wild revolution or impossible reaction, which 
has not the political temper, and which, therefore, cannot 
take kindly to the political creed which, of all others, 
demands the moderate spirit and the political temper. 
The probable succession of Seiior Sagasta to power, after 
a greatly weakened Conservative Ministry shall have 
failed, would be due rather to his own masterly 
qualities of leadership and personal popularity, than 
to any belief in Liberalism per se. That section 
of the Republicans which follows Seiior Castelar would, 
however, frankly support a Sagasta Ministry with 
a modified Cuban policy. Sefior Castelar is still, as 
he has been for nearly a generation, the leading figure 
in Spain. Were he willing to take office, it would 
be the best possible solution of the Spanish problem. 
We suppose such of his Federalism as has survived the 
insurrection at Cartagena, and the mad “ particularism ” 
of that terrible crisis, would lead Seiior Castelar to con- 
coct some kind of Federal arrangement for Cuba; and it 
would be interesting to see whether the Cuban intran- 
sigeants could be got to look at the scheme. But the 
opportunity will not be given, for Seiior Castelar, though 
himself accepting the present Constitutional Monarchy, 
will not, as a Republican, take office under it. This frame 
of mind seems to us pedantic and anomalous, but it is 
final, and consequently any idea of a Castelar Ministry is 
impossible ; but the support of a Castelar group would 
be given to a Sagasta Ministry. There are two other 
Republican groups—the Unionist under Sefior Salmeron 
and the Federalist under Seiior Pi y Margall, the 
former of whom is known in Spain as the “ man of 
fire,” and the latter the “man of ice.” These Repub- 
lican groups are in permanent opposition to any 
form of Monarchy, but they are not at all Socialist. 
What their strength is, it is impossible to say, for every 
Spanish election is manipulated by the Government, and 
is no real mirror of public opinion. It is strange to note 


that, not content with three distinct Republican groups, 
the group of Sefior Pi y Margall showed the inherent 





TTR) 
Spanish tendency to fissure. It has divided itself into 
the rival section being led by one of the grandees of Spain, 
the Marquis de Santa Marta,—another of the stranga 
anomalies of Spanish life. It reads like the topsy. 
turvydom of a Gilbert and Sullivan opera. In addition 
to these four Republican parties, three of which arg 
revolutionary, is the party of Socialism. Probably the 
Republicans have declined as the Socialists have jp. 
creased, for the Spaniards have found their Republican 
strife barren of any palpable social results; and it is 
above all things, poverty that is the great problem jy 
Spain, as it is the great problem in Italy. Not the 
poverty of a tiny section, but of whole social strata— 
this is what has led to the growth of Socialism in Spain, 
We say Socialism, but Spanish Socialism is by no means 
of the hard, logical German type, but a dreamy semj. 
Anarchism which wants to destroy nearly every existj 
institution and then “begin again.” We may dismiss 
this element, however, from the Parliamentary point of 
view, since it is hardly organised politically, and jg 
probably incapable of political organisation. It works by 
other and more menacing means. 

Conservatism in Spain, as represented by Canovas, ig 
not by any means a purely reactionary creed. It has 
accepted frankly the Revolution of 1868 and the Con. 
stitutional Monarchy. The really reactionary element ip 
Spain is the party of the Carlists, which is powerful in its 
persistence, but which, like every other Spanish party, is 
divided into two groups,—one led by the Marquis de 
Cervalbo, the more moderate; the other by Vasquez de 
Mella, the more energetic of the two. Thus, in regard to 
her purely reactionary and legitimist section, Spain is still 
in the position in which France was before the “ Fusion,” 
Carlism has entailed more than one civil war on Spain, 
and we do not think we do it any injustice when we 
say that it is probably ready to entail another. Every 
crisis in Spanish politics is the occasion for Carlist 
activity, and the Carlists are more likely to rise than 
are the Republicans, who are divided alike in methods 
and ideals. That any such rising would be suppressed 
goes, of course, without saying; but, in the present 
disturbed and unhappy condition of Spain, it could not 
fail to add very seriously to the troubles of the nation, 
There is abundant Carlist activity all over Wester 
Europe, and the party contrives to raise large sums, but 
it is so obviously reactionary that the combined Progressive 
forces of Spain may be trusted to crush it once more 
if the occasion should need. 

Such is the chaotic condition of Spanish politics and of 
Spanish finance. With a dozen groups in the Cortes, all 
quarrelling with one another, each{composed of the camp- 
followers of some leader, most of them devoid of any 
elementary political insight, it is manifest that Parlia- 
mentary Government exists more in name than in 
fact. The tendency of all the Southern peoples 
to some kind of strong personal rule is obvious 
in Spain, as it is obvious in every country which 
Spaniards have colonised. The Spanish Premier, whether 
Liberal or Conservative, with his army of officials behind 
him, and his unchallenged power of packing the Cortes 
with his own followers, is in reality a kind of political 
dictator acting under the forms of constitutional govern- 
ment, until some new arrangement of groups in the Cortes 
places him in a minority and gives his rival a turn. The 
fundamental trouble in Spain is lack of independence of 
character, and is of course the inevitable result of 
centuries of Spanish history. The land of the Inquisition 
has indeed met with its nemesis. Political life, except of 
a rudimentary kind, is all but impossible, and for years to 
come we expect to see the present chaos continue. The 
best thing that could happen (and it seems that this may 
very likely happen) is that the Conservative party may be 
sufficiently powerful to survive in its full strength, and 
that the Liberals and Possibilist Republicans may form & 
solid union, thus creating a Ministry and Opposition 
strong enough to ignore minor factions. The chief 
political danger seems to come from the Carlists, as the 
social danger comes from the Anarchists. A firm and 
resolute system of government can meet the first, but 
only a great financial readjustment can meet the second. 
Such a readjustment appears to mean either the relinquish- 
ment of the Weyler policy in Cuba, or a levy on the rich 
classes to provide the sinews of war. And finally, while 4 
Conservative Ministry of Affairs is likely to be able to carry 
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rnment for a time, the outcome of the tragedy 
rs ta ted appears to be favourable to the combina- 


F t' , 
im Pe Triberals plus Moderate Republicans in the near 


future. 





AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 
and sensible speech at Blackpool, the Home 
F pre on Tuesday expressed the opinion that the 
‘ture painted of the depression in agriculture by the 
ers A ase , on that subject has latel 
Royal Commission, whose Report on that subject has lately 
been issued, errs by excess of gloom. We are glad that 
he thinks so, and, thinking so, has said so, for he is a 
shrewd, level-headed public man, and it is always helpful 
to people struggling with adversity to know that com- 
petent and sympathetic observers think that sursum corda 
is the right and reasonable motto for them. Still, it must 
be acknowledged that the general effect of the Royal Com- 
mission’s Report is to produce the conviction that consider- 
able depression in Agriculture is very general, and that 
over a large part of the country it has reached a crushing 
intensity. The most severely afflicted area consists 
broadly of the arable counties, which are those lying in 
the eastern half of the island, from, and including, the 
East Riding of Yorkshire southwards. Essex has long 
been notorious for the extent of the lands within its 
borders which have fallen to an almost nominal value, and 
even passed out of cultivation, and the present Report does 
not in any degree modify the prevalent impressions with 
regard to that unfortunate county. But the statements 
made, or accepted, by the Commissioners in regard to many 
other arable counties, are almost equally gloomy. They 
quote the evidence of one of their number, Mr. Everitt, as 
typical of much testimony they received with regard to 
Suffolk. There, according to Mr. Everitt, farmers who had 
no other resources than their farms were “steadily going 
into bankruptcy and ruin.” In Norfolk, according 
to that well-known and much respected agriculturist, 
Mr. C. S. Read, the condition of farmers, except on a 
tract of deep friable land in the north-east corner of the 
county, is “verging on absolute ruin and wholesale 
bankruptcy.” Rents have fallen in Suffolk on an average 
about 50 per cent., and apparently not much less in 
Norfolk, though perhaps from 35 to 40 per cent. would 
be the average for the farms in the larger proportion 
of that county’s area. Similar reductions of rent are 
reported in regard to Cambridgeshire. The southern part 
of that county has suffered most. The position there, 
according to Mr. Wilson Fox, Assistant-Commissioner, 
“is most deplorable, and on the south-western side the 
effects of the depression upon the land are such that con- 
siderable tracts of it are, for all practical purposes, worth- 
less.” The same Assistant-Commissioner quotes, and 
apparently regards as fairly typical, examples of recent 
sales in different parts of Lincolnshire of farms on various 
soils, showing that “even on moderate-sized or small 
farms the loss is frequently over 60 per cent., and in some 
cases more;” and there are several instances in which 
the fall in capital-value is as much as 80 per cent. 
It is not necessary to multiply quotations under this 
head in regard to other largely arable counties. 
“There, according to the Report, the effects of the de- 
pression have manifested themselves in a similar way.” 
Or, as Mr. Pringle, Assistant-Commissioner, puts it, 
“the anticipations which overwhelm the mind in Essex 
were seldom far distant, when going about the corn- 
growing parts of Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire, and 
Northamptonshire.” 


Not much imagination or knowledge of agricultural 
England is needed to enable any reader to frame for him- 
self some not altogether inadequate conception of the 
human meaning of the facts summarised in the brief 
extracts we have made from the Royal Commissioners’ 
Final Report. They mean not only the constant presence 
of blackest care in tens of thousands of households which 
twenty or thirty years ago were apparently prosperous and 
free from anxiety, not only actual ruin and despair to 
great numbers of good citizens, but to a very large extent 
the disintegration and collapse of the whole social fabric 
in the rural districts concerned. Nothing could appear 
more lamentable. The chief explanation is so simple that 
no Royal Commission was required to discover it. It is 
not bad seasons, for since 1882 the seasons have been, on 
the whole, quite respectable. It is the tide, always flowing 





and never ebbing, of im ports from abroad, which has 


lowered corn to prices which are not remunerative. During 
the last twenty years the average annual gross imports 
of wheat have grown by 70 per cent. During the same 
period the price of wheat in the English market has fallen 
about 50 percent. There seems, therefore, to be good reason 
to suppose that many of the foreign competitors of the 
British farmer have been undercutting one another and 
making very poor profits. But that fact affords but little 
consolation to the farmer here, who has ceased so widely 
to find what was his best crop of old a paying one, that. 
the acreage under wheat has declined by more than half 
from 1873-75, when it stood at 3,671,704, to 1,794,612, at 
which it was returned for the years 1893-95. There was 
a recovery of nearly 280,000 im the acreage under wheat 
last year, but the Commissioners are not able to 
regard the circumstances of 1896 as pointing to any 
permanent improvement in the prospects of agri- 
culture, in view of the general course of events 
over the preceding twenty years. In the case of 
meat, although there has been a great increase during the 
same period of imports from abroad, there has not been, 
apparently, any actual displacement of home produce. 
The external supply seems to have met a demand for 
cheap meat which the home producers had either not 
detected or not seen their way to meeting; and though the 
fall in prices of meat has been very considerable, the 
depression which it has induced in the grazing districts 
of the western, west midland, and north-west parts of 
England has not on the whole been nearly so severe as 
that suffered in the mainly arable counties. Dairying, as 
well as stock-raising, is of course largely practised in the 
grazing counties, and notwithstanding complaints of 
foreign competition, dairying is clearly, wherever it exists, 
an element of strength in British agriculture, and 
might become much more so. Still brighter spots in 
an agricultural map of England are furnished by 
those districts where market-gardening can be practised 
within convenient range of large towns or industrial 
villages. 


The gloomiest thing about the Royal Commissioners’ 
Report is its recognition that such remedies as it suggests 
are either only palliatives, or at least measures which must 
take a considerable time to come into very effective opera- 
tion. Yet we are truly glad that good sense kept the 
Commissioners from imagining that there were royal 
roads in any direction out of the great difficulties in 
which the agricultural interest is involved. It would have 
been cruel kindness to the farmers to suggest that Parlia- 
ment ought to consider the imposition of protective duties 
upon a food-supply which, in the case of bread-stuffs, 
amounts now to 75 per cent. of the total consumption of 
the country. Equally cruel kindness, in our opinion, 
would it have been to accept any of the schemes put 
forward by theorists who would fain remodel the agri- 
cultural system of Great Britain on the lines of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Irish Land-laws. Few points come out more 
clearly in the present Report than the necessity of doing 
nothing to dissever the proprietor class from that active 
interest in the land which in this country they have 
always manifested, and which they have continued to 
manifest with remarkable liberality during recent bad 
times. Nothing is more certain than that any legislation 
in the direction of “fixity of tenure” and “fair rents” 
fixed by a tribunal, would be fatal to the continuance of 
that interest. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
practical improvements which the Commissioners recom- 
mend in the Agricultural Holdings Acts (England and 
Scotland), 1883, will be taken up by Parliament, and for the 
most part embodied in an Act which will come into opera- 
tion not later than next Easter. No time ought to be lost in 
providing such ameliorations as can be effected by legisla- 
tion, slight as they may be, in the condition of the 
agricultural industry, which, as it is set forth in the 
present Report, cannot fail to command universal sym- 
pathy. Nor ought those ameliorations to stop at the 
removal of discouragements to enterprise which still 
linger in the British law of landlord and tenant. The 
fact that the possession of the blessings of cheap food for 
our rapidly growing population necessarily involves severe 
present hardships for the agricultural interest, undoubtedly 
emphasises the claim, often made in these columns, for an 
early removal of the grave injustice of the system under 





which agriculture is subjected to rating burdens such as are 
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imposed on no manufacturing industry. It is evident from 
the tone of the Commissioners that they would have strongly 
recommended interference by Parliament to prevent the 
continuance of the inequitable and unpatriotic preferences 
which have been given by railway companies to foreign 
produce in their rates of carriage, but that within the last 
two years—very possibly with a view to avert such recom- 
mendations—many of the principal companies have intro- 
duced revised scales of charges. The Report advises that 
‘a fair trial should be given to these new scales, and also 
| points out that it is very important that farmers should, 
on their part, exert themselves both for the better packing 
of their parcels of produce, and, by way of co-operation, 
' for the bringing together of larger loads for the railways 
‘to carry,—a work in which the railway companies them- 
‘selves might play an important part. The development of 
| individual enterprise and co-operation among farmers, 
| pecially in connection with dairying, and the production 
| of fruit, vegetables, and poultry; diffusion among them 
‘of sound instruction and counsel, based on scientific 
‘knowledge, by authorities of a type calculated to win 
‘their confidence; and the multiplication of technical 
agricultural schools and agricultural departments in con- 
‘nection with University Colleges,—it is on such lines as 
these that, in view of the Royal Commissioners’ Report, 
there seems best ground to hope for gradual agricultural 
improvement. County Councils have done a good deal on 
some of these lines, and may do much more, with the 
money at their disposal for aiding technical instruction. 
They may soon have other opportunities of working, more 
indirectly, but very really, for the same end. For on the 
importance of the early training of the minds of young 
farmers the present Report justly lays great stress, and, 
in our judgment, furnishes thereby a most powerful 
reinforcement, though none was needed, to the case for 
an early grappling by Parliament, more or less on the 
lines judiciously indicated by Mr. Bryce’s Commission, 
with the problem of national secondary education. 





THE OLD CATHOLICS AND THE LAMBETH 
CONFERENCE. 


HOSE of our readers who took an interest in matters 
ecclesiastical as long ago as 1870 will remember 

the hopes that were excited by the formation of the “Old 
Catholic” Church in Germany. It seemed the natural, 
if not the inevitable, outcome of the erection of Papal infalli- 
bility into an article of faith. Papal infallibility had been an 
opinion, and an increasingly pious opinion, for centuries, 
and in this character no one had objected to it. Roman 
Catholics might think the Pope infallible as much as they 
liked, so long as they were compelled to admit that no 
one could say for certain whether he was infallible or not. 
But when this saving clause was altogether excluded, it 
seemed impossible for theologians who had all their lives 
been maintaining that infallibility was false in theory, 
and historians who had been similarly busy in demon- 
strating that it was false in fact to remain in a Church 
which propounded it as a revealed truth. In most cases 
the difficulty was got over or evaded; but in a few, and 
notably in the little group which had been attracted to 
Munich by the great name of Déllinger, it proved insur- 
mountable. They rejected the new doctrine, and they took 
the consequences. The position at that moment bore a 
distant likeness to the position of the English Liberal 
Unionists in 1886. Just as it was on the cards that the 
Liberal party might, on reflection, refuse to have anything 
to say to Home-rule, so it was conceivable that the Old 
Catholic protest might appeal with such force to German 
Catholics that the new dogma would be everywhere re- 
pudiated, and the German Church be remodelled on 
something like the lines of the English Reformation under 
Henry VIII. As we know, nothing of the kind happened 
in either case. The Liberal Unionists remained, or shortly 
became, a mere fraction of the Liberal party; the Old 
Catholics remained a still more infinitesimal fraction of 
European Catholicism. This numerical insignificance 


prevented them from taking one of the two lines which 
eye consistency demanded. On the theory that Rome 

ad become heretical by adding to the deposit of faith, 
there was no longer a lawful Pope or lawful Bishops, and 
the duty of the Old Catholics was to elect an orthodox 
Pope in place of Pius IX., and to place an orthodox 
Bishop in every diocese of the Catholic world. This 


negli 
being out of the question unless pretty well the entire Oli 
Catholic Church had been admitted to Episcopal Ord 
the logical alternative was that adopted, we Deliove, by 
Déllinger himself. On this theory, the obedience due ¢, 
lawful authority did not cease to be owing where the 
things commanded were not in themselves unlawful, A 
priest could not profess belief in a lie if all the Bishops in 
Christendom commanded it; but if his own Bish 
forbade him to say mass, his duty was to protest ani 
submit. This, however, was a distinction too subtle for 
ordinary folk; indeed, we do not know that Dilli 
himself ever recommended it for general adoption. The 
little groups of priests and laymen who shared his conyig, 
tions upon infallibility formed themselves into congre 
tions, got a Bishop consecrated—if we remember rightly— 
in Holland, and settled down into the small and stationary 
communities which we now know. 

We have been led into this retrospect by a passage ip 
the Lambeth Encyclical and by the Report of a Committes 
appointed by the Conference to “consider the subject of 
Reformation movements on the continent of Europe and 
elsewhere.” The passage in the Encyclical expreggeg 
“warm sympathy” and a “warm desire for friendly 
relations” with the Old Catholics in Germany, Switzer. 
land, and Austria, and further speaks of the “ hopeful 
interest” with which it regards similar movements both 
in Europe and in South America. We are by no means 
sure that these latter movements are in all respects iden. 
tical with the Old Catholicism of Germany and Switzerland, 
But as we have not the means of forming an opinion on 
this point, and as it does not really concern our present 
purpose, we shall speak only of the Old Catholics strictly 
so-called. That they deserve “warm sympathy” from 
every one who is not a convinced Roman Catholic is 
obvious. The position in which they were placed by the 
Vatican decree was one of great embarrassment and great 
suffering. They were called upon to accept a doctrine 
which as an article of faith they had all their lives dis. 
believed ; they saw their pastors and teachers excon. 
municated for refusing to trifle with their consciences; 
and they had to decide whether to endure exclusion 
from all religious ordinances, or to become Lutherans or 
Calvinists, or to form a distinct religious body which 
should retain the name of Catholic, the framework of 





hierarchical organisation, and so much of Roman doctrine 
as they had up to that time believed. “ Warm sympathy” 
seems to us an exact description of what is due to the Old 
Catholics,—sympathy alike with the difficulties of their 
position and with the efforts they have made to surmount 
them. 

But when the Encyclical passes from expression of 
sympathy to a warm desire for friendly relations, it is not 
on such sure ground. Tospeak quite frankly, the realisa- 
tion of this desire, however gratifying it might be to 
Anglicans, would be exceedingly detrimental to one of the 
main objects for which Old Catholics exist, and for which 
the Anglican Episcopate desire their existence. That 
object is incidentally, but very accurately, described in the 
Encyclical. “ Weare well aware,” it says, “ that such move- 
ments may sometimes end in quitting not merely the 
Roman obedience, but the Catholic Church itself, and sur- 
rendering the doctrine of the sacraments, or even some of 
the great verities on the creeds.” And then the Bishops 
go on to declare their confidence that this is not what will 
happen in the case of the Old Catholics. Let us imaginea 
little more closely what this means. On the continent of 
Europe, and among the Latin races all over the world, Pro- 
testantism makes but few converts. If men give up “the 
Roman obedience” they not merely sometimes, but usually, 
give up Christianity into the bargain. Consequently men and 
women of a religious turn of mind naturally shrink from 
any severance from the Church in which they have been 
brought up. They prefer to go on making compromises 
with their consciences, and allowing it to be thought that 
they believe all, rather than run the risk of ceasing to 
believe anything. The end and object of the Old Catholic 
movement, so far as regards fresh converts, is to relieve 
religious people from this dilemma. “You are no longer,” 
it says in effect, “left to choose between Rome and Pro- 
testantism. You are no longer compelled to exchange 
your familiar devotions for the frigid worship of a Pro- 
testant ‘Temple.’ Come to us, and you will hear mass 48 





you have been wont to hear it, and secure the sacraments 
as you have been accustomed to receive them. Your 
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dren will be baptised, you yourselves will be married 


o buried, with the old ritual. You will be given com- 
panion py a true priest, who has himself been ordained 


e Bishop. All that you will miss will be two or 
} alee ong which in your hearts you feel to be 
stumbling-blocks, not helps.” How far this appeal has 
peen effectual is not the present question. Certainly some- 
thing over @ hundred thousand adherents in Germany, 
Switzerland, and Austria show that up to this time the 
response has been sufficiently partial. But whether or not the 
function is discharged, it remains true that this is the special 
function which the Old Catholics, and they alone, can dis- 
charge. The obvious way of neutralising this appeal, and the 
way which the Roman Catholic clergy will naturally adopt, 
is to take every opportunity they can of confounding 
the Old Catholics with the Protestants around them. It 
will be difficult to do this, because the Old Catholic will 
always be able to ask: “Is not my priest just as much a 
priest as yours? Is not my mass just as much a mass as 
yours ? Is not my Bishop just as much a Bishop as 
yours?” And to these questions the Roman Catholic 
can give but one reply. What he will do, therefore, is to 
evade them, and to try to turn the controversy into other 
fields. The more the Old Catholics are associated in their 
own minds and in the minds of others with ordinary 
Protestantism, the better able he will be to do this. 
Consequently a real well-wisher to the Old Catholic cause 
will advise them, in the language of the English poor, to 
“keep themselves to themselves,’—to pose, in fact, as 
Roman Catholics minus two or three doctrines which are 
secretly disbelieved by a great number inside the Roman 
Church. Probably the authors of the Encyclical are quite 
ready to make this advice their own. But then they 
should remember that to the Continental public, and 
especially to the Continental religious public, the distinction 
between Anglicans and Protestants is unknown, or at all 
events unfamiliar. They may depend upon it that the 
more friendly the relations between the Old Catholics and 
the English Church become, the better pleased Roman 
Catholic controversialists will be, and the less will be the 
success with which the Old Catholic position will appeal 
to doubters inside the Roman Church. It is eminently an 
occasion on which the Anglican Bishops should nerve 
themselves to be cruel in order to be really kind. 








TENNYSON’S RULING PASSION. 


T is right that the public monument to the genius of 
Tennyson should stand on the crest of an English down, 
and look out on that part of the sea which is as much a piece 
of England as the chalk of Surrey or the clay of Somerset. 
The English Channel is by name, by history, and by the 
universal thought and usage of mankind as much ours as any 
part of the island. When our ships are going up or down 
Channel, or when they are making for either of the great 
ports of Portsmouth or Southampton, they pass by the down 
on which the Tennyson beacon stands,—not a mere piece of 
sentimental stone, but a recognised “sea-mark,” regularly 
adopted by the Trinity House, and made one of their official 
possessions. Thousands of men coming back to England 
will thus connect the Tennyson “ sea-mark” with their first 
view of home. That is just as it should be, for Tennyson was 
the most English and the most national of poets, and it is 
appropriate that his name and his genius should be so 
strikingly connected with both the land he loved and dwelt 
in and with that greater heritage of the sea which he so 
strongly felt to belong to England. England and the sea 
breaking and roaring on England’s coasts, England’s ships 
and her sailors and the homes they guard, these are the most 
essential and constant of all the many elements in Tennyson’s 
poems, and it is right and true that they should be connected 
i2 men’s minds with his genius as a poet. 
_ The old plan of finding a man’s ruling passion and of 
judging and interpreting him thereby, has much to be 
said for it. In any case there cannot be a doubt that 
Tennyson’s ruling passion was England and the English, 
“a pure flame of patriotism and of love for the mother- 
land. Tennyson not only believed that England was 


worthy of his love, but did his best to make her worthy. 
But there was nothing slavish or idolatrous in his love and 
devotion. It was always the love and devotion of the free 
, man. He did not cast himself at the foot of the shrine and 





grovel before it, but recognised the truth that he could not 
love England so much, loved he not honour, freedom, and 
duty more. His was a passionate desire to make his land 
worthy of all reverence and honour, and in the best sense to 
beautify and ennoble the thought of England to her sons. 
Thus he was not always beating the big dram or blowing the 
brazen trumpet about English exploits and English courage. 
He could do this, and do it magnificently on occasion, but 
as often he used “the perfection of that inestimable art ” 
which was his, to weave a wreath of violets—“ wet with Channel 
spray,” one is tempted to say, in the words of a younger 
poet—round the brows he loved. His power of moving the 
human heart, and moving it deeply, by some simple touch of 
Nature, even when engaged on some grand and solemn theme, 
is again and again apparent. Like Wordsworth’s “Happy 
Warrior,” he turns in his moments of greatest exaltation to 
the fields and flowers :— 


“Ts yet a Soul whose master-bias leans 
To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes.” 


Take, as an instance of this, the exquisite poem on “ Freedom,” 
composed in Tennyson’s later years. Asa proof of English 
patriotic feeling it is perfect, and as an example of the same 
worship of freedom its equal is not to be found in the whole 
range of literature. In the second verse we see the idyllic 
touch of which we speak. He has been speaking of the 
spirit that “informed the Parthenon” :— 
“ So fair in Southern sunshine bathed, 
But scarce of such majestic mien 
As here with forehead vapour-swathed 
In meadows ever green.” 
See how lovingly, even in this severe and abstract hymn to 
Freedom, the poet turns to the “homefelt pleasures and the 
gentle scenes” of English rural life. We see the deep green of 
English fields and orchards, and the mist and vapour which 
give them their magic and, if rightly understood, their 
majesty also. The same note, though under such different 
conditions, is touched in “The Defence of Lucknow” :— 


“Thoughts of the breezes of May blowing over an English field.” 


That is perhaps the most moving line, judged even from the 
patriotic standpoint, in the whole poem. But in truth the 
poem on Freedom, of which we speak, is, in a quite special 
degree, typical of Tennyson’s attitude towards England and 
the English race and institutions. Who can read this 
address to Freedom, with the reminder how much nobler is 
the English ideal of freedom than that of the Greek or 
Roman, without the keenest and best sense of pride,—without 
feeling, that is, that the national pride is being evoked to a 
noble and worthy purpose :— 


“For thou—when Athens reign’d and Rome, 
Thy glorious eyes were dimm’d with pain 
To mark in many a freeman’s home 
The slave, the scourge, the chain ; 


O follower of the Vision, still 
In motion to the distant gleam, 
Howe’er blind force and brainless will 
May jar thy golden dream 


Of Knowledge fusing class with class, 
Of civic Hate no more to be, 

Of Love to leaven all the mass, 
Till every soul be free; 


Who yet, like Nature, wouldst not mar 
By changes all too fierce and fast 
This order of Her Human Star, 
This heritage of the past ; 


O scorner of the party cry 
That wanders from the public good, 
Thou—when the nations rear on high 
Their idol smear’d with blood, 


And when they roll their idol down— 
Of saner worship sanely proud ; 
Thou loather of the lawless crown 
As of the lawless crowd ; 


How long thine ever-growing mind 

Hath still’d the blast and strownp the wave, 
Tho’ some of late would raise a wind 

To sing thee to thy grave, 


Men loud against all forms of power— 
Unfurnish’d brows, tempestuous tongues— 
Expecting all things in an hour— 
Brass mouths and iron lungs!” 


We quote the poem at length because it seems to us to have 
in it all the essential elements of Tennyson’s genius, and | 
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to show to the full his ruling passion. The poem 
would have been incomplete without that note of high 
imagination verging on mysticism which has always had 
its place in English poetry, and nowhere more than in 
Tennyson’s verse. We find it in the idea of “the gleam” 
which leads on and points to the ideal. But when we touch 
the ideal, it even is subdued to the uses of good ‘citizenship, 
and has in it nothing of the vague or the unreal. We are 
bidden-to look for no transformation scene, but rather for the 
orderly growth of Nature, and to respect the heritage of the 
past. Above all, we are taught to despise the demagogue and 
rhetorician. 


But we must not merely re-echo the poem. It is curious to 
note, however, that in these verses, almost better than in any 
other, the reader may understand how it was that Tenny- 
son came to give such strong and sound expression to the 
patriotic feelings of his race and country. It was, in truth, 
because Lord Tennyson was one of the most English 
Englishmen that ever lived. The man was English all 
through. There was something of almost every section of 
English feeling in his nature, but harmonised into an indi- 
vidual whole. He had the “vision,” the love of beauty, and 
the imagination which, in spite of all the contra-indications, 
belong to our race. He had something, too, of the yeoman’s 
surly contempt for the presumptions and pretensions of 
rank—* Clear the line, my lords and lacqueys”—but at the 
same time he loved what was venerable and noble. Again, 
while he was a strong friend of the Liberal spirit, he loathed 
the acrid self-righteousness of the Jacobin. In all affairs of 
State he was indeed Left-Centre,—the habitual, we had almost 
said the necessary, attitude of the normal Englishman what- 
ever may be his nominal politics, and whether he professes to 
follow a Tory or a Radical leader. If it were not a sort of 
profanation to call so fresh and beautiful a poem by this 
© stuffy ” name, we should be inclined to describe the lines we 
have just quoted as “ Left-Centre.” At any rate, this was 
Lord Tennyson’s attitude. He often gave it expression in 
undying verse, but on one occasion—we forget for the moment 
where—he put it in the plainest, crudest, and most prosaic 
form, gave it, in fact, the expression which would be given 
it by the commonplace man :— 

“For some cry ‘ fast’ and some cry ‘ slow,’ 
But while the hills remain, 
Up hill, too slow will need the lash, 
Down hill, too fast the chain.” 

Bat this is the attitude of the plain Englishman everywhere. 
He wants the coach to move, and he intends at the proper 
time to use both whip and drag; but he has no sort of notion 
of throwing away the drag because, as a rule, he wants 
to get along. It is, as we have said, because Lord Tennyson 
was so typical an Englishman, and represented so many sides 
of the English character that he touches so true a note of 
patriotism. But we must not forget that his “ Englishry ” 
would have been of no avail if he had not possessed to the 
full the true poet’s inspiration. He was in the last resort a 
heart-shaking patriotic poet because he wasa great poet. Thus 
the accomplishment which he secured for his verse by study 
and long labour was a patriotic work. He worked for England 
when he made his style the splendid instrument it was. He 
could not have touched the national heart so nearly had he 
not had in his possession the golden gift of words,—the gift 
which brings joy directly to the heart, and so opens it to 
receive the good messages of the patriot. 





THE TIDINESS OF RURAL ENGLAND. 


HE principal impression of rural England derived by an 
American writer in the Daily Mail is one of tidiness, of 
absolute finish. He was travelling in Cornwall, and was pre- 
paring to throw away a brown paper bag which had held 
some grapes, when his companion seized his arm, saying, 
“Don’t, you'll spoil England.” The same impression was 
made more than sixty years ago on Emerson, who writes in 
his “ English Traits,” that the country seems “ finished with 
a pencil.” It must be confessed that English manufacturing 
towns are the most hideous places which the perverted in- 
genuity of man has ever contrived to rear. They were 
described by Matthew Arnold as “ hell-holes,” and the visitor 
to such places as Sheffield, St. Helens, Widnes, Bacup, 
Wednesbury, especially if he go on a dank, dreary day in 





late autumn, when the rain is falling, and the clouds ang the 
smoke between them have blotted out sun and sky, will 
scarcely dispute the unpleasant nomenclature. Years ago 
the present writer paid a visit to Liége, which he had learnt 
from his early training in geography was the “ Birmingham 
of Belgium.” Birmingham he knew, but what relation 
had its dark and dreary streets to this charming city 
with its noble river, its fountains flashing in the sunlight, its 
charming park, its dignified old houses, and the beautify 
antique architecture of its principal square? As littl, 
relation as one of the towns we have named has to the 
exquisite old villages of rural England. As we pass out of 
Birmingham, say, to Evesham and the leafy banks of the 
Severn, as we leave behind us in the gliding train one after 
another of the suburbs of the great industrial city, and at 
length come into clear country, into pre-industrial England, 
we seem to have reached not a different country but a 
different world, and we wonder how it is that the same 
people could have built this grey old parish church or that 
ancient manor-house with its “wet, bird-haunted English 
lawn,” and the huge brick boxes with their smoking 
chimneys, or the long unlovely streets with not a single 
object of beauty or grandeur in their interminable miles of 
dreariness. The wonder is as great as that paradox of 
creation which seized the mind of William Blake when he 
saw the tiger,—“ Did He who made the lamb make thee?” 
How could the same nation have made such. differing human 
abodes ? 


The writer in the Daily Mail brackets England with 
Holland as offering a ‘“ monotony of neatness,” but the linking 
of these countries together scarcely conveys an accurate idea, 
We are by no means insensible of the charm of Holland, 
which has appealed to so many generations of artists, but it 
is not the same thing as the charm of rural England, 
Holland does convey the impression of a “ monotony of neat- 
ness,” but England does not. Our scenery is infinitely more 
varied and animated than that of Holland; indeed, there is 
no area in the world of equal size where such a variety of 
scenery presents itself as in England. You may travel in the 
United States or Canada over bundreds of miles of the same 
geological formation, presenting the same endless succession 
of little white houses, wooden fences, and barns (their roofs 
decorated with advertisements of sarsaparilla in enormous 
letters), and here and there thicker clusters of the same 
ingredients with a few church spires and large brick edifices 
thrown in, denoting a growing town. It seems a healthy, 
rich, prosperous country, but you tire of it and take 
refuge in the contents of the newsboys’ basket. In England, 
one never tires of the scenery, one passes from stratum to 
stratum, from clay to chalk or limestone or gravel, from rich 
green meadows to picturesque hill-sides or dark woodland or 
beetling cliff, by lovely little hamlets with towers that were 
old before the keel of Columbus cut the ocean waves, all 
varieties of scenery possible in the temperate regions being 
unveiled as in a panorama before your eyes in a few happy 
hours. There are only two other countries which, in our 
experience, offer such swift glimpses of varied beauty as does 
England—Switzerland and Italy—and the beauty of Switzer- 
land is largely the beauty of Nature, which has con- 
centrated more grandeur in that one spot of earth than can 
be found over millions of square miles. We may say, then, 
that England and Italy are pre-eminent in revealing 
varieties of beauty, natural and artistic, within a small com- 
pass. But how different they are! It is when we consider 
them in contrast that this tidiness of England is manifest. It 
is a tidiness differing from the scrupulous Dutch neatness, for 
it is compatible with a diversity almost as rich as that of 
Italy; it is the tidiness of a rich, well-kept estate whose 
every detail speaks of a loving human care preserving it 
through generations from waste and ruin. Man seems to 
have worked in harmony with Nature. The old church, the 
timbered cottages, the red-tiled barns stained with the 
splendid wealth of the lichens, the feudal keep of the castle— 
all seem to be accepted by Nature as though they were her 
own products. The English people have for centuries lived 
close to Nature, and have, perhaps, caught somewhat of the 
secret of her charm, though they are in danger of losing it 
through their rush into town life, and the hideous, vulgar 
advertisements which they permit to disfigure their green 
fields. 
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It is when we compare actual English villages that we 
know with actual villages in foreign lands that we are most 
impressed by this spirit of beautiful neatness that prevails in 
England. The present writer has in his mind two villages which 
he knows well, one in France, the other in Ohio. The French 
village has made a stir in history, for it was the scene of a 
fierce battle, and its situation is by no means unpleasant. Bat 
what an odour pervades it; what an air of grimy, out- 
at-elbows existence it suggests! In place of the old 
English inn, with ivy-covered porch, gables, and antique sign, 
there is a sordid, commonplace “ Hotel de l’Univers” (or 
gome such name), looking like a fourth-rate wine-shop in some 
side street at Montmartre or Batignolles. You cannot take 
your ease there, the finery is too cheap and nasty. You walk 
along the village street, and you discover that the odours you 
had detected proceed from big heaps of manure lying outside 
the houses festering in the street. Though France is pre- 
eminently the land of noble and perfect Gothic art, one walks 
to the parish church here and finds a dreary semi-modern 
structure of no particular style, with cheap new glass and an 
iron spire. The chateau is fairly imposing, but it seems 
neglected, you cannot imagine it as a “home.” We do not 
say that all French villages are like this, but that it is a type 
is quite certain, and it is a type of frowsiness and neglect. 
Nature has done what she can, but man has not aided her 
effurts. The Ohio village is different, of course; growing in 
size, all staring new, destined, it may be, to attain to beauty 
someday. But at present, like the Apostle, it has by no means 
attained, and you can scarcely say that it follows on. You 
note the planked sidewalk, and it will be well for you to note 
the holes in it, through which you may inadvertently thrust 
your foot. You make your way to the inn, and find that a 
rural inn is not known in America. Three or four men sit 
round the stove in the bar-room, absolutely silent, chewing 
tobacco-twist; and you, forlorn and dreary, take up a two- 
day-old Cincinnati newspaper, and wade through a venomous 
attack on the Governor or the Secretary of State until you are 
summoned to a severe apartment with oilcloth blinds, and 
dine on a steak which might have been cut with a hatchet 
from a tree in the forest. Then you begin to sigh for the 
neatness and charm of an old English inn, for the maid 
in a spotless apron, for the dark wainscotting and the 
mullioned windows, for all that rich, humanising experience 
which adds to the depth and interest of life. The beautiful 
village church and the thoroughly human old English inn 
are unique and priceless institutions,—the twin pillars of the 
rural edifice. 


Whatis the secret of the undoubted charm ?—for foreigners 
admit the charm; it is no mere boast of a silly chauvinism. 
One reason is to be found, perhaps, in the peaceful continuity 
of English life, allowing long generations to grow up and 
live in a sense of security. The wars that have been waged in 
England since the country was consolidated have only cut 
skin-deep. The Wars of the Roses were only contests of a 
few armed Barons and their retainers, and Mr. Thorold Rogers 
tells us with truth that even the greater wars of the Common- 
wealth scarcely touched or interested the mass of English 
peasant folk. They knew that something was going on, for 
occasionally a battle took place in the neighbourhood or the 
defeated troops made their way across the fields to the 
nearest safe refuge. But English life in its main features 
was scarcely affected, while in France the Wars of the 
League carried desolation all over the land, and in Germany 
the Thirty Years’ War made of the country a place of 
tombs. In new countries, on the otber hand, like America 
and Australia, men build for the hour, and are ready to 
“pull up stakes” at a minute’s notice, and remove to a new 
home a thousand miles away. In neither case is there the 
sense of rest, of peace, of permanent possession, and of a 
serene inheritance from the past which has enabled English 
rural life to attain its peculiar charm. Nature has 
done much for England, but human history (arising partly 
out of conditions given by Nature) has done not a little also. 
We are “compassed by the inviolate sea,” we enjoy varied 
scenes within a limited and easily manageable area, and we 
very early established a secure national life. The structure 





of English society has also helped. In France the grand 
seigneur thought only of his dignity and feudal privileges, 
and he never or rarely aided his humble neighbours and 
dependents. This isolation of classes, with insolent exactions 





on the one hand and growing thirst for revenge on the 
other, made the French Revolution what it was. The 
mass of the people in rural France were serfs, in feeling if 
not in actual legal status, and they lived and felt like 
serfs, with no pride in themselves or their surroundings. In 
Germany the medixval Barons so robbed and oppressed that 
it was impossible to form over large portions of that country 
“‘a bold peasantry ” who could live in peace. But we contrived 
to get rid of our lawless barons at an early stage and to leave 
the field clear, and, with all their faults, our great country 
magnates never lost the sense of organic relations with the 
people, unless it were in the highly artificial age of the two 
first Georges, which was also an age of depression and 
brutality in country life. And as new facilities open up for 
village people, as their minds are expanded by education and 
intercourse, their manners improved, their political power 
extended, and their economic position slowly bettered, we 
may look forward with confidence to the future of English 
rural life. It is the best and sweetest of our national 
possessions, and we do not wonder that it draws to itself the 
hearts of our visitors from beyond the seas. 





FISH AND FOWL IN THE NORFOLK MEAL- 
MARSHES. 


N the coast of North Norfolk, for some sixteen miles 
from Brancaster to Blakeney, there is now growing up 
one of the most remarkable natural reclamations to be seen 
in our islands. The area now added, or in process of being 
added, to the land is, roughly speaking, forty square miles, 
fringing the original shore for a depth of from one and a half 
miles to two and a half miles. Though this is a fact remark- 
able in itself, the origin, present condition, and vegetable and 
animal life of the “ meal-marshes,” as they are locally called, 
make the whole area one of extraordinary interest to the 
naturalist. Considered from the point of view of mechanical 
structure, these vast flats are a level of fat, alluvial soil, 
averaging from l0ft. to 15ft. of rich, soaplike earth laid 
upon the old sea-bottom, intersected by creeks large and 
small, up which the tide rushes at every flood. But the 
whole surface, instead of being mud and slime, is covered with 
dense vegetation like that of a sea-moor, and the deposit has 
been so rapid that at present only the highest tides ever cover 
the surface of the “ meals.” 


We do not know that any one has answered the question, 
“Whence came the soil that has made the meal-marshes ?” 
By “common form” they ought to have been made either 
by mud carried down by rivers and spread along the shore, 
as, for instance, the Lymington river spreads the soil 
of the New Forest along the foreshore of the Solent, or by 
the deposit left by the daily flood-tide, advancing over the 
bottom of a muddy sea, and depositing the silt on the shore. 
But here there is not a single stream larger than a brook to 
lay down these forty square miles of new land, and the sea- 
bottom opposite the meal-marshes and for a score of miles 
out into the North Sea is not mud, but one vast shoal of 
bright and shifting sand. It is clear, therefore, that 
this new land was not transported from the adjacent 
sea-bottom. Yet the form of the “meal-marshes” indicates 
that the soil has been deposited by the tides, and history 
shows that the process has been extraordinarily rapid. 
There is evidence of this even in the soil of the new 
land, for recently at a depth of 8 ft. the wicker-work of a 
fisherman’s basket was found, in which the osiers had been 
cut with a knife, and finished off in quite modern fashion. 
As the few brooks which debouch on the new land could 
never have made more than the most insignificant contri- 
bution to its formation, and the bottom of all the adjacent 
sea is not earth but sand, it must be inferred that the soil 
of the “ meal-marshes ” has been transported from a distance 
by the sea. Some twenty miles to the east beyond Cromer 
the sea is washing away the land almost as fast as it is adding 
to it on the northern coast. But the inference that it is this 
soil which forms the meal-marshes is unlikely, because all the 
currents and tides setting from the East show clear water. 
The main rush of current and tide comes on to the meal- 
marshes from the West, rushing out of the estuary of the Wash, 
and these tides are thick and muddy. The bottom of the Wash 
itself is sand; but it is known that mud is capable of almost 
infinite subdivision in water, and the conclusion as to the 
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recent formation of the Norfolk meal-marshes is as follows. 
The whole of these hundreds of millions of tons of soil have 
been originally brought into the Wash by the great rivers of 
the Fens. The constant efforts of engineers to increase the 
current of the outfall of the Fen rivers have had for result 
that only a part of the earth held in suspension in their 
flooded water is dropped upon the bottom near their mouths. 
The rest is carried like floating clouds across thirty miles of 
sea, and laid in compact and ever-increasing layers on a dis- 
tant and disconnected coast. 


In the present month the surface of the new land, and the 
ebb and flow of the waters in its creeks, present a scene of 
unique beauty and interest. In parts of the marsh the flowers 
of the sea-lavender literally cover the ground, flower touching 
flower, with hundreds of acres of unbroken violet-grey. On 
the wetter parts the “crab grass” clusters like deep heather, 
and on the mounds and little lawns of grass, curlews, whimbrel, 
gulls, redshanks, and terns sit all day basking in the summer 
sun. As the writer sat up to his waist in sea-lavender and 
screened by thick bushes of that strange plant, the suxda, 
which seems capable of living in all shapes, from mere pink 
bacilli lying on damp sand, to a bush as tall as broom, he 
saw the whole bird population of the meal-marsh enjoying 
their siesta. On the fringe of a muddy creek, all set round 
with young green samphire, were some thirty whimbrel, or 
* May-birds,” as the gunners call them, with three or four 
curlews keeping sentry on the mud close by. A flock of gulls 
were washing themselves in a brackish pool close by, and 
others were floating in from the sands to join them. Stone- 
plover and a pair of shell-ducks were also sitting on a shingle- 
bed near the sea-lavender marsh, and the only birds not half- 
asleep were the redshanks and a flock of terns, which 
constantly shifted from creek to pool. The terns had dis- 
covered a shoal of small fish, and were dropping into one 
of the deeper creeks in a regular volley of dives and 
plunges. In the creek we met one of the old fowlers of 
the shore rowing up to get a shot at the curlews. He was 
variously equipped, having a coil of fishing-lines, a shrimping- 
net, and two guns. The lines he had used earlier, at the 
seaward mouth of the creek, but had taken nofish. ‘The 
tides.” he remarked, were so heavy that “ the poor things got 
carried past the hooks.” Among the curlews he had better 
fortune, or rather availed himself of an acquired skill which 
was sufficiently surprising. Paddling up, under shelter of the 
creek, to within some three hundred yards of where the 
curlews and “May-birds” sat, he whistled the shrill note of 
the curlew, at the same time shaking his cap over the edge of 
the creek, and then uttering the screaming whistle with 
redoubled energy. In an instant every curlew and “ May- 
bird” near rose and came flying across the flats straight to 
the point at which he lay, and he kept them hovering and 
returning, until he had shot three of these wild and wary 
birds in an almost open flat. 


This exhibition of the fowlers’ art drove away all bird-life 
for the time; but the creatures in the falling waters of the 
creeks were sufficiently amusing. The stream swarmed with 
“ gillies,” bold, bad, unpleasant little crabs, the “ street arabs ” 
pf the tideway paths. When he thinks he is not observed, 
‘he gillie prowls thoughtfully along frontways, picking up 
kits of rubbish with his claws, or catching and killing any 
stnaller and softer creature he meets. If he sees a man he 
rushes off sideways, over mud or water, shaking his big claw- 
like fists with an air of insolent and furious defiance. Once 
in the water he instantly sinks himself in the mud, digging 
fast with his small claws, until, with one final snap 
of defiance from his big claws, he vanishes in the mnd. 
“Tracking” flat-fish is one of the minor sports of the 
creeks. The “butts” and flounders leave a trail on the 
aand, and if this is followed the fish may be seen, lying 
all covered with sand, and only showing a wry month and 
a pair of eyes through the sand-grains. The gunners follow 
ap the fish, and catch it by setting their naked foot upon the 
flounder’s back. This primitive fishing has a certain lazy 
charm; but the ideal form for the artistic capture of all the 
creek fishes left in the channels at the ebb-tide would be the 
employment of trained cormorants. If any local gunner or 
boatman would rear a brood of these clever birds, and train 
them, they would earn a living for themselves and him during 
the summer months, and bring in a certain revenue from 
visitors curious to witness their performance. 








ed, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE SCHOOLMASTER’S TREATMENT IN BOOKs, 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR,’’] 
S1r,—The schoolmaster is often said to be abroad: if he jg 
wise he will remain there and carefully eschew the study of 
contemporary journalism; he has not fared well in the fields 
of literature; Creakle was, unless memory is playing p 
a bullet-headed bully, Squeers a tyrant, Blimber a humbng, 
Feeder, B.A., an ass. Dickens’s experience of schoolmasterg 
would seem to have been—like Sam Weller’s knowledge of 
London inns—extensive and peculiar. Goldsmith’s experi. 
ence as an usher belongs to fact rather than to fiction, but it 
was not such as to throw much of a halo round the profession 
which Mr. Gladstone has publicly proclaimed to be a “noble” 
one. If “Tom Brown’s Schooldays” has done a good deal 
for boys, it also did much for masters; the figure of “the 
Doctor” is full of dignity, yet he is human, and even the 
grave young assistant-master is not ridiculous. If we think 
of literature in general, and not merely of fiction, we do not 
find much mention of the schoolmaster in the Bible; we hear 
of the schools of the Prophets, but nothing about the masters, 
If Samuel was one, he was probably not much of a succesg,. 
At any rate his own sons turned out somewhat ill. Possibly 
he followed with unwise fidelity the methods and remon. 
strances of Eli, whose sons’ character and conduct go far 
to show that mild expostulation may not invariably suffice, 
The word “schoolmaster” occurs once in a well-known passage, 
and as it forms a link, so to say, between the law and gospel, 
a member of the profession would like to keep it there; most 
of us know that we have no right to do so, but that it must 
retire in favour of the old and trusted slave who led his. 
master’s boy from home to school. Gamaliel obviously had 
pupils who were proud to be brought up at his feet, but he 
cannot quite be called a schoolmaster, and so the credit of his 
“right judgment” and his philosophic calm can form no 
nimbus for a master’s “mortarboard ” to-day. 

The mention of the Bible naturally suggests Shakespeare 
to some minds; schoolmasters cannot complain that they are 
ignored by that marvel of a man, yet they can find but scant 
pleasure in reading the remarks of Holofernes; he talks 
Latin, it is true, but he talks nonsense also; alliteration is 
his ruling passion, his remarks on pronunciation are of 
interest; “he clepeth a calf cauf” may be enshrined in 
memory at least by a successor in trade who has had the 
happiness to hear a boy repeat Milton’s ‘“‘in heaven ycleped 
Eupbrosyne” as “in heaven yelped Euphrosyne.” Most boys: 
forget most of the few things they learn at school, but if they 
remember any Latin “tag ” at all it is the one about plagosus 
Orbilius—Orbilius of the heavy hand—and the master at 
Falerii, who was flogged back to his schoolroom by his boys. 
No, it cannot be said that schoolmasters appear in a favour- 
able light upon the field of fiction or in the pages of what 
passes for history,—such fiction and such history, we mean, as 
are likely to come within the cognisance of the man in the 
street, the man on the knifeboard of a ’bus,—such a man as 
writes these words. 

But never were such hard things said of him as are to be 
found in some journals of to-day. It is not long ago that 
one brilliant journal was at pains to prove that no school-- 
master could, from the mere fact of teaching boys, have any 
sense of humour; his silly earnestness, his way of making 
molehills into mountains, forbade the possibility of having 
humour. This same journal had declared in earlier days that 
no more hateful charge could be brought against any man, or 
class of men, than that of lacking this sense. One person 
who happens to be a schoolmaster ceased from that day 
forward to take in that journal; he fancied it had appealed 
to some sense of humour in him. Finding on such infallible 
authority that ke had, and could have, none, he saved his. 
money for some other purpose. Scarcely had he recovered 
from this blow, delivered some ten years ago, when lately 
there appeared in other pages a letter saying that every 
schoolmaster of the present day is an “emasculated prig.” 
One does not know exactly what this means, but it looks as if 
it must prove a very dreadful thing to be. To be a prig is bad 
enough; the addition of a participle with five syllables adds 
to the horror of the thing. As a tree may be known by its 
fruits, the nature of a master may be gathered from a know- 
ledge of the boys whom he tries to teach and train. The writer 
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of the letter in question speaks of “ British boys ” as being 
«goft, pappy, emotional, rhetorical ;” they may be, but they 
do not look it and do not know themselves to be so. We have 
all heard of a man who did not know that he talked prose ; 
some of us know boys who do not know themselves to be 
shetorical; there may be some who do not even know the 
meaning of the word. 

The one thing certain is that schoolmasters were always 
wrong. When caning was the fashion they were cursed as 
Creakles; now that what one wily boy called “the kind 
dodge” is the proper thing, they are proclaimed to be 
“emasculated prigs;” “ Ivan ” the writer is Ivan the 
terrible indeed, more terrible than Messrs. Birch and 
Swishtail of fiction, and the Rodwell Roper who was a 
fact; but terrible as he is, he may meet his match in some 
of the emotional softies, some of the pappy rhetoricians with 
whom his fond fancy peoples our public schools to-day. 

J. F.C. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
MACHIAVELLI IN MODERN POLITICS. 


(To tHe Epitor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” | 


$1z,—In your article on Machiavelli, in the Spectator of 
Angust 7th, you say:—‘‘The distinction at which Mr. 
‘Greenwood hints—that between domestic and foreign policy 
—is, in our judgment, no real distinction atall...... We 
do not think that the line of moral demarcation ” (between 
tolerable and intolerable Machiavellism) ‘‘is to be found in 
the realm of politics, for we are convinced that, in that 
sphere, honesty is literally the best policy. The real line of 
demarcation lies at the point where war begins or is inevitable.” 
From this statement your readers are at liberty to infer that 
Iam a preacher of dishonesty in foreign politics. But before 
they adopt that idea it is right that they should know what 
justification there is for it; how much, how little. Therefore, 
Task you to print a few lines from what ‘I say on the subject 
in theeurrent number of Cosmopolis. If you think that in 
what follows I make any improper omission or suppression, 
syou will, I hope, correct me. 
I say that the particular doctrine, which has been so much 
‘debated, comes to this, when rightly and fairly expressed, 
as it seldom is: If nothing less will help to secure 
‘the existence of your State in freedom, you may do any- 
thing that a wild animal may do—knowing nothing of 
God, or devil, or sentiment, or morals, or any sort of 
point @honneur—for his life and liberty. And you may do 
anything that a wild animal would do if he had a finer 
eunning and no more conscience. That is Machiavelli’s 
teaching. It is appeal to what Machiavelli himself calls “the 
law of the beasts.” And I say (and you seem to agree with 
me) that resort to war is resort to this law of the beasts. 
““War is a return, by consent, to the Natural Order,—the 
same that is seen at work in the tooth-and-claw rivalries of 
the animal kingdom. In them is no morality ; and how much 
of it is there, if there be none in Patriotism, in the stratagem 
and havoc of warP...... War, when it is most honourable, 
is competition in destroying life, and limb, and goods, not 
only by monstrous violence, but by craft, guile, betrayal.” 
And the whole of this business, I say, lies with the ruler, 
who commands it to be done; not with the soldier, who would 
not be innocent but for the ruler’s command. Next I say 
that “there is” (meaning, generally is) “a distinctly existing 
state of war before a blow is struck: storm before the light- 
ning strikes. And anything done in that period to avert a 
dangerous conflict that may be done in carrying it on, is 
justified. We are assuming all along, remember, that we 
speak of a nation that is menaced with destruction, as a weak 
State by a strong one...... A state of war has commenced 
which may have ruin for result, and, if so, it will proceed to 
it by means of the most dreadful slaughter, plus the practice 
of all manner of lies, deceits, ambuscades, and betrayals. 
Why may not the rulers of the endangered country end the 
matter, if they can, by lies, deceits, and ambuscades, minus 
the slaughter? Why must they rather risk the existence of 
a settled and benign civilisation? I say that I do not know.” 
For it cannot be that “ practical statesmanship is unlicensed 
to work by the natural law, though the soldier may do so. In 
all civilised States the ruler’s word is the soldier’s warrant ; 
he has no other; and a man may lawfully do what he may 











command to be done, or any part of it. The authority is 
with the responsibility, and the responsibility is with the 
ruling power. So that as long as the law of the beasts ig 
obligatory or permitted for the safety of the State, the ruler 
is not only at liberty to employ it in all its branches, but 
he alone may do so in any branch properly. But he may 
never do so beyond the need.” 

Without intending for a moment to apologise for this 
argument (which is only a part of the whole), I call attention 
to the limiting words: “There is a distinctly existing state 
of war before a blow is struck; ” “ All along, remember, we 
speak of a State menaced with destruction; ” and what is 
at stake is “the existence of a settled and benign civilisa- 
tion.” See also the last sentence of the foregoing paragraph. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


St. Leonards, August 10th. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 





A ROYAL RESIDENCE IN IRELAND. 


[To THE Epitor or THE “SPEcTATOR.”’} 


S1r,—In the Spectator of July 3lst your appreciative article 
on a proposed Royal Residence in Ireland is, to my knowledge, 
consonant with the sentiment which is expressed less grace- 
fully by large numbers of the Irish people among whom the 
writer has lived, principally in the West. But I have to 
traverse your statement, made incidentally, that the Irish 
people are “born gamekeepers.” Alas, it is far otherwise! 
They are certainly born sportsmen, and it is at the instigation 
of this inherent characteristic that they become born poachers, 
not gamekeepers; and those of us who do not preserve game 
have almost to confess to a surreptitious sympathy with them 
in thus defying the canonical law in obedience to that other, 
the law of heredity. There are signs, however, that the pre- 
vailing state is no longer to go unchallenged, and as it bears 
on other of your comments, I may just mention that the land- 
owners and sportsmen of Ireland have banded themselves 
together to try and do collectively what they have failed to do 
individually, by means of a Game Protection Association 
with headquarters in Dublin, which, among other things, has 
undertaken the task you commend, that of eventually bring- 
ing the shootings of Ireland into sporting condition, so that 
the English tenant will have reasonable guarantee of a fair 
return in game and amusement for his expenditure—I am, 
Sir &c., J. Scotr KEerr. 





OUR ROYAL FAMILY OF IRISH DESCENT. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘SpxctaTor.” } 

Srir,—Is “the emerald gem of the Western world set in the 
crown of a stranger?” I think not. The throne of Great 
Britain and Ireland is occupied by a Sovereign descended 
from an Irish race. The most ancient blood flowing in the 
veins of the Queen is Irish blood. Queen Victoria is in direct 
descent from King James I. of England and VI. of Scotland. 
James’s pedigree can be traced back to King Kenneth II. of 
Scotland (A.D. 854) and to King Feargus More of Argyle- 
shire (A.D. 487). The latter came from Ireland, and his 
ancestors, through a long line of Irish Kings, date back to 
B.C. 580, by a more or less ascertained chain of descent, till 
we arrive at Heremon, a King of Ireland. Without doubt 
our Queen’s pedigree carries us back to a long line of Irish 
Kings, who, one thousand four hundred years ago, inaugurated 
the Scottish and English chain of descent, and it is plain that 
the reigning dynasty of to-day was Irish at one epoch of its 
existence.—I am, Sir, &c., LUDOVICUS. 





WILD SPORTS IN IRELAND. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
S1r,—In your notice of Mr. Bickerdyke’s book in the Spectator 
of July 31st, you say he doubts whether pike of 40 lb. weight 
are ever caught in Ireland. It may interest him and other 
of your readers to hear about the capture of one weighing 
42 lb. I live on the shore of Lough Ramor, Co. Cavan, in 
which oceasionally very large fish are taken. About ten 
years ago my steward was in a boat and about to examine a 
short net set to catch bait for night lines. He noticed what 
seemed to be a log sticking out of the water. He was sur- 
prised, knowing that there was no log there. On going to 
examine he found it was a huge pike lying, apparently asleep, 
on the surface of the water. He rowed very quietly to it and 
very gently with his oar headed it in the direction of the net. 
The fish, in a kind of dreamy way, moved to the net and 
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deliberately rolled itself up init, and so was captured. Had 
it been wide awake and come with force against the net it 
would have gone through it, like a bullet through a piece of 
pasteboard. It was in splendid condition, not a long fish, but 
excessively broad, and had teeth about one and a half inches 
long. I had its head fora long time hangingon my harness-room 
door. It was a curious coincidence that the very same week 
another still larger pike weighing 56 lb. was caught on the 
opposite side of the lake. I did not see it, but have no doubt 
about the weight, as it was taken into the neighbouring town 
of Oldcastle—to Mr. George Porter’s shop. He told me he 
weighed it as soon as it came in. It was then cut into junks 
and sold by the pound to customers, it being market day, so 
the weight was doubly ascertained. I have heard of equally 
large fish having been taken, but have not in any way verified 
the accounts.—I am, Sir, &c., Denis Knox. 


Virginia Rectory, Virginia, Ireland, August 3rd. 





THE DREAD OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 
[To tue EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srz,—In support of the statement contained in your most 
interesting article in the Spectator of August 7th, that the 
fear caused by what is supposed to be a supernatural agency 
seems to have in it some element not found in ordinary fear, 
may I be allowed to quote an anecdote from Coleridge’s 
“Table-Talk”? “It was, I think, in the University of 
Cambridge, near Boston, that a certain youth took it into his 
wise head to convert a Tom-Painish companion of his by 
appearing as a ghost before him. He accordingly dressed 
himself up in the usual way, having previously extracted the 
ball from the pistol which always lay near the head of his 
friend’s bed. Upon first awaking, and seeing the apparition, 
the youth who was to be frightened, A, very coolly looked his 
companion, the ghost, in the face, and said, ‘I know you. 
This is a good joke; but you see I am not frightened. Now 
you may vanish!’ The ghost stood still. ‘Come,’ said A, 
‘that is enough. I shall get angry. Away!’ Still the ghost 
moved not. ‘By , ejaculated A, ‘if you do not in three 
minutes go away, I'll shoot you.’ He waited the time, 
deliberately levelled the pistol, fired, and, with a scream at 
the immobility of the figure, became convulsed, and after- 
wards died. The very instant he believed it to be a ghost his 
human nature fell before it.”—I am, Sir &c., 
Weston-super-Mare, August 9th. ALLEN BROCKINGTON. 





[To tHe Eprror or THE “SrectaToR.”] 
S1z,—Is not the fear of the supernatural most naturally ex- 
plained by the horror each human being has of death, death 
being simply a ceasing to be, as far as tangible evidence is 
concerned? I have often been struck by noticing that the 
weird fear of which you write is equally connected with the 
dead body as with a bodiless soul. A dead body is not a man, 
a soul without a body is not a man—we fear both; and I 
would suggest that this dread is a natural protest against 
death as a great contradiction to our innate joy of life and to 
our hope of an eternal life. It is easy to see how much of our 
conventional but most unreal talk about “ heaven,” “ going to 
heaven when we die,” recognising friends in heaven, and so 
forth, is corrected by this fear of the supernatural when thus 
explained. Of course, the Christian doctrine of resurrection, 
of a soul reclothed with a material body, absolutely assumes 
knowledge of friends, a preserved identity, memory, and 
useful activities. In the ghost-like homes of unbodied 
spirits all such things may be impossible, and certainly must 
be guite different, and quite vague. It is, no doubt, the loss 
of the sense of the poverty of an unbodied life which has 
caused the curious modern Christian habit of ceasing to pray 
for the dead. Let me remind you of Newman’s poem in the 
“Lyra Apostolica,” beginning, “They are at rest,” which 
always seems to me one of the most wonderful things he ever 
wrote, and which leaves on the mind a weird sense akin to 
fear in the company of even saved souls. May we not then 
take the unreasoning and unreasonable fear of the super- 
natural as a protest against the horror from which Christ has 
set us free; and a very true guide towards a fuller knowledge 
of human existence, and of the mysterious thing each man 
refers to when he says “I” P—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. ANDREWES REEVES, 


Es 


COINCIDENCES. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—My father used to tell a story that in his early youth 
more than seventy years ago—he was dining with a Lady 
Pocock and her daughter at Twickenham, I think in what 
was afterwards called Orleans House. During the dinner 
he spoke contemptuously of the belief in second-sight, but 
was checked by a sign from Miss Pocock. When they were 
alone she explained to him the interruption by saying that 
some time before she and her mother were sitting together 
in the drawing-room, which was on the ground floor, and 
had a window looking into the garden at the back of the 
house. Suddenly she saw a stranger staring at them through 
the window, and, on her uttering an exclamation of surprise, 
her mother looked up and recognised in the intruder her own 
brother, whom she had believed to be in Africa, and whom 
his niece had never seen. Lady Pocock rushed to the window 
to greet him, wondering, no doubt, why he had come upon 
them thus unawares, and why vagrant-like he had taken the 
house in the rear, instead of going straight to the front door, 
But before she reached the window he had vanished; nor 
could he be found anywhere in the garden. Likewise the 
gardener, who was working in front of the house, assured her 
that he had been there all the time, and that no visitor could 
possibly have either come or gone without his seeing him. 
The daughter took a memorandum of the day; and they, 
afterwards learnt that on that day her uncle had died in 
Africa. The mother had felt the shock so keenly that the 
subject was never alluded to in her presence. It may serve 
to guarantee the fidelity of Lord Tollemache’s report of the 
strange narrative if I mention that, being a staunch 
Protestant, he retained to the last his repugnance to the 
belief in second-sight, which he seemed to regard as covertly 
opening a breach to the hostile array of non-Biblical miracles, 
from that of St. Januarius downwards. 


This story of second-sight seems to me worth recording, as, 
unlike so many of such stories, it does not rest on the ipse (or 
ipsa) diwit of a single witness. But I own that I wish that 
(nolentes volentes) the mother, the daughter, and the gardener 
could all have been put into the witness-box and cross- 
examined. It would then have appeared, among other things, 
whether the exact hour as well as the day of the mysterious 
event had been noted down, and whether, if so, due allowance 
had been made for the difference between English and 
African time.—I am, Sir, &c., LioneL A. TOLLEMACHE. 


Hotel Sonnenberg, Engelberg, August 7th. 


[To tHe EpiTor or THE “SpecraTor.”) 
S1r,—The following may perhaps interest your readers. This. 
morning I had been reading Mr. Frederic H. Balfour’s letter 
in the Spectator of July 31st, referring to his finding in a 
paper the announcement of a friend’s death, whom he had 
seen ina dream the very night before, after having lost sight 
of him for several years. Afterwards, in the course of the 
forenoon, I was led to think (probably by a kind of what we 
call “ Ideen-Association ”) of an English friend of mine, to 
whom I had not written for a considerable time. After 
lunch I sat down in my study, and turning over the pages of 
the Christian World of August 5th, I was at once startled by 
finding the name of my friend mentioned in a list of ministers 
who have died during the last twelve months. MayI add 
that it was only by chance that I had the pleasure of reading 
that number of your valuable paper, which has so linked 
together those two coincidences.—I am, Sir, &c., 
PavuL JAEGER, 


Hohenjesar, Frankfurt, August 9th. Cand. rev. min. 





AN ADVOCATE OF AN ANTI-SALIC LAW. 
{To THe Epitor or THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—Yon have not yet exhausted the Jubilee reminiscences. 
I was listening, the other day, to a cottager’s account of her 
share in the rejoicings of June 22nd, and as her ideas as to 
the cause of the rejoicings appeared vague, I made a remark 
which drew from her the expression of her opinion that we 
had indeed reason for thankfulness, “for we should have 
found some difference if it had been a King !” My endeavour 
to show her that she had missed the point, and that there 
might even be a bad Queen or a good King, met with indifferent 





The Rectory, Lambeth, S.E., August 7th. 





suceess, “That may be all right enough; but ’tis hopes we 
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i ime”! It may with 

ever have one of they in our time 
ob affirmed that my poor friend knows nothing of such 
panes i questions as “Women’s Rights,” &c., so that her 
remarks were rather more quenching than they would other- 





wise have been.—I am, Sir, &c., B 
CATS AND SWALLOWS. 
[To THe Epiron oF THE “ Sprecrator.’’] 
Srr,—Some of your readers may be interested in this incident, 


which happened recently. We took our two cats into a field 
above our garden one evening, a door led from the garden 
into the field; they followed us like dogs. There were a great 
many swallows flying about, I suppose young birds and their 
parents. Suddenly one flew down close to the older cat and 
screamed at it, flying as suddenly away again. The old cat 
did not like this, and made a few steps towards the door, 
which was some way off. Down came the bird again and 
screamed again within a couple of inches of the cat’s face. 
This was too much, and the cat flew to the door and sat there 
much agitated, when down swooped the bird again close, and 
yelled again at the cat, and over the cat went into the garden. 
We were left laughing and wondering, and the other cat 
much interested, when down came the swallow again and gave 
the scream as before into the cat’s face. This cat put out her 
paw and then fled over the door into the garden with no hesi- 
tation, and the swallows were left in possession of the field. 
We tried the next evening to induce one of the cats to follow 
us into that field, but she refused, she evidently thought it too 
uncanny.—I am, Sir, &c., Ca Co. 





A BIRD-STORY. 
[To THE EpiToR or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—For nearly forty years one wing of my old house in 
Hertfordshire has been ithe nesting-place of numerous 
families of starlings, sparrows, and swifts. The eave 
selected fronts the old garden, affords perfect shelter for 
the nests, and is secure from all attacks from without. Year 
after year we have watched the sparrows and starlings in the 
early spring preparing their nests; and later on, the twitter- 
ings of the young birds have informed us that the little 
homes were fully inhabited. Then followed the parents’ 
patient search for food on the lawn, and the eager little 
rushes of the starlings in pursuit of some particularly 
delicate morsel have excited our mirth, by reminding us of 
certain acquaintances to whom they bear an extraordinary 
resemblance. All goes well with the nests until about the 
second week in May, when a few early swifts appear circling 
round. The starlings and sparrows then carefully post 
sentries in the shadow of the eave, and watch unceasingly. 
Suddenly the sound of wings and the joyous scream of many 
voices announce that “ our swifts” have come, and from that 
moment the battle for possession of the eave commences, and 
frequently continues for more than a fortnight. The swifts 
charging with shrieks down and round the garden, almost 
brushing the eave with their wide wings, and the starling 
sentries dashing out to meet them, disappearing in pursuit, 
while the sparrows endeavour to make it “hot” for any 
straggler that may approach. This year the usual peace 
reigned about the eave until May 15th, when our beautiful 
swifts returned strong and vigorous and war was declared. 
As usual the starlings and sparrows fought for their hearths 
and altars with varying success until the 29th, when the 
atarlings drew off with their broods, leaving the field to the 
swifts, who now in possession tolerate two nests of sparrows 
still unfledged. But this year the fight has been more bitter 
than usual, and on Sunday, May 23rd, I found a little fluffy 
starling dead on the lawn 30ft. away from the eave, then, 
later on, another, then two very young sparrows, and I begin 
to fear that the swifts, growing impatient, drew from the 
nests these poor late birds, unwilling little martyrs to the 
homing instincts of their powerful neighbours. The black- 
birds, thrushes, and other birds do not seem to notice the 
long-continued fight each year. It is interesting that for all 
these years the same battle has waged with always the same 
result ; and the triumphant screams of the swifts continue all 
through the summer (especially in the evenings, when they 
swirl close overhead) till the autumn, when, without a word of 
ecg they and their new families depart to their Southern 
ome. 


to one special neighbourhood or house, buat in our case this 
return has been so constantly followed by the same three- 
cornered fight for the coveted possessions, that I venture tooffer 
our experience to your readers. I shall be interested to learn 
if swifts have been observed to act as we regret having to 
suspect them of doing here now, for the first time.—I am, Sir, 
&e., G. M. T. 





THE EXTERMINATION OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE. 

[To THe Epiror or tue “ Spectator,” ] 
S1r,—The other day it was announced in several papers that 
a fine male “specimen” of the golden eagle was taken at a. 
high altitude on Carn Bhren, on the Grinnards estate. The 
majority of your readers will, I am sure, join with me in 
wishing that the proud possessor of this noble creature could 
have found some more sensible, and less harmful, occupation. 
Appeals to the skin-hunters are hopeless. If one of these: 
were pointed out a golden eagle, and told that it was the last 
of its race, he would only be the more eager to secure it. It 
is said that the Scottish eagle is on the increase, and Sir 
Ralph Payne-Gallwey, in a letter to me, asserts that “eagles. 
are more numerous at the present time in the Highlands than. 
they were twenty years ago.” On the other hand, some good 
authorities contend that the supply is continually maintained 
by recruits from Norway; and this, if true, is a fact which 
shows that the home bird is not increasing. These may faib 
us too, in turn, if the authorities do not interfere in their 
interests, 

Our country is being rapidly deprived of the noblest of its 
feathered inhabitants. During the last few years a number 
of species have become extinct, and other species are fast 
disappearing. Most of us, unfortunately, have never had the 
pleasure of seeing many of these birds, and I agree with 
Hudson as to the cause,—the direct action of man, the greedy 
collector mainly, whose methods are as discreditable as his. 
action is injurious. There must be a remedy for this state 
of things. In pointing out that the Wild Birds Protection 
Acts of 1880 and 1896 should be made general in terms, 5 
beg to suggest that if all birds cannot be protected, the- 
right principle is to enumerate just those species which are 
to be outside the pale of protection, not those which are to 
be within it.—I am, Sir, &c., 


53 Chancery Lane, W.C. JOSEPH COLLINSON. 








POETRY. 


THE LURE.* 
Come hither and behold them, Sweet— 
The fairy prow that o’er me rides, 
And white sails of a lagging Fleet 
On idle tides. 


Come hither and behold them, Sweet— 
The lustrous gloom, the vivid shade, 

The throats of love that burn and beat 
And shake the glade. 





Come, for the hearts of all things pine, 
And all the paths desire thy feet, 
And all this beauty asks for thine, 


As I do, Sweet ! 
WILLIAM WATSORL 





THE NUNNERY. 


Atone the Kentish lanes we speed 
On the last day of lovely June: 
Like harvesters among the weed 
Lining the hedge, we lunch at noon; 
Onward! at last our wheels are stayed 
Beneath an ancient abbey’s shade. 


Here, till the Faith’s Defender reigned, 
The Benedictines held their sway : 

Their pillaged home once more is gained 
For prayer: an abbess rules to-day 

Over a few poor nuns, whose days 

Are spent in labour, prayer, and praise. 








Doubtless there are many similar records of migrant birds 


* Copyright in U.S.A. by John Lane- 
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Knock at the nunnery’s oaken gate. 
“May we, whom Pleasure leads, intrude 
Upon your peace who only wait 
On Heaven, in cloister’d solitude P” 
«Yes, freely enter: all men here 
Are welcome, who have hearts sincere.” 


We break the little chapel’s peace. 
A nun, before its altar bowed, 
Offers the prayers which never cease 
Ascending, like an incense cloud, 
To Heaven, for the world’s sins unknown, 
Their sisters’ sorrows, and their own. 


We pace the garden; fall away 
The centuries, and we seem to be 
‘The pilgrims of an earlier day 
Of unreflective piety : 
Ere stern reformers found it meet 
To make man’s mind his judgment seat. 


The odorous air around is filled 
With quiet: here meseems might He 
Whose words divine once calmed and stilled 
The troubled waves of Galilee, 
Repose at evening gladly seek, 
And would, as once with Mary, speak 


With the young nun who thro’ the walks 
Directs our steps: a soul she seems 
Happy and innocent: she talks 
Like one whose early childhood’s dreams 
Have ne’er by doubts been clouded o’er, 
Or by illusions, held no more. 


And other nuns we see, whose forms 
Show black against the bright June flowers: 
Souls who seek shelter from the storms 
Of life, in these secladed bowers; 
Women, who seek the love they crave, 
‘The joy they hope, beyond the grave. 


Ask not what impulse drove them here: 
What secret misery of the mind 

Asks shelter in this narrow sphere, 
Knowledge or ignorance of their kind; 

Hope only that their souls have found 

‘The peace they seek, on sacred ground. 


We in the whirlpool of the town 
Are driven about: our eyes are bent 
On Pleasure: they but seek the crown 
Of Duty, and a calm content; 
‘Then who shall say their lives are vain, 
If, what we sigh for, they attain? 


For we are saddened men: we tire 

Of Life, whose aim we cannot tell; 
Hopeless, we live in vain desire, 

Like souls which Dante saw in hell; 
Onur hearts by storms of doubt are driven, 
But theirs are fixed, and fixed on Heaven. 


Come hither, ye who seek release 
From turmoil; men of fever’d blood ! 
Here let this order’d nunnery’s peace 
Reprove and calm your restless mood! 
Then fare, refreshed, upon your way,— 
As we do, on this halcyon day! 
JOHN Hurstwoop. 








BOOKS. 


—_~_>—————_ 


BARDS OF THE GAEL AND GALL.* 
Dr. SIGERSON is a very ingenious and painstaking man. 
He has translated a large number of Gaelic poems into the 
original metres, and, as the essence of Irish poetic form seems 
to have resided in a highly complicated system of interwoven 
assonances, which he represents by rhymes, it is easy to judge 
of the difficulty of his task. Rhyme in Irish poetry merely 
concerns the vowels. The author of Seventy Years of Irish 





* Bards of the Gael and Gall: Examples of the Poetic Literature of Erinn: Done 
into English after the Metres and Modes of the Gael. By George Sigerson, M.D., 


| &e., President of the National Literary Society of Ireland. London: T. Fisher 


Unwin. 


Life tells a story of a street musician, for whom his brother 
J. S.Le Fanu, wrote a ballad. One stanza ended with thy 
lines :-— - 

“So Paddy the hero he played them a jig, 

He screwed up his pipes till they roared like a pig.” 
Paddy, the minstrel, was delighted with the poem, but took 
exception to the metaphor in this couplet. “So, you 
honour, I made bowld to change it, and I'll sing it this way, 

‘So Paddy the hero, he played them a jig, . 

He screwed up the pipes till they roared like a nymph,’ 
You see, your honour, the comparison’s more dacent ang 
the rhyme’s just as good.” So it is by the canons of Irish 
metre. Rhyme is perfect not only between similar vowels, 
but between the broad vowels, “a,” “o,” and “1,” and the 
short ones, “i” and “e” (it must be remembered that in 
Irish vowels are really broad). The first stanza of the 
«Groves of Blarney ” is in pure Irish rhyme :— 


“The Groves of Blarney 
They look so charming 
Down by the purling 
Of the babbling brooks, 
Planted with posies 
That spontaneous grow there 
All set in order 
By the sweet silent nooks.” 


But Dr. Sigerson, writing in English, has used consonantal 
rhyme, single, double, and triple, to represent the original 
assonances. The result of such straining the vocabulary is in 
some measure to obscure the poetry. Tribute is, however, 
due to his ingenuity, which displays itself to most advantage 
in the rendering of “ MacConglinn’s Vision,” a very curious 
poem of the twelfth century, which probably suggested 
passages in the “ Land of Cokaigne.” It describes a wonder 


ful castle :— 

“ Dry beef was the door of it, 
Bran bread was the floor of it, 
Wheycurds were the posts.” 


Ruddy warders rosily, 
Welcomed us right cosily 

To the fire and rest ; 
Seven coils of sausages 
Twined in twisted passages 

Round each brawny breast.” 

But the ordinary English reader, though he may be 
interested to get a notion of the earliest rhymed metre that 
was written in Europe, will be chiefly solicitous about the 
poetry. There is no question about it that Ireland had, long 
before any nation of Western Europe, a developed art of 
verse; or at all events that it had one, when all other litera- 
tures had been engulfed by the spreading of Roman influence, 
which never crossed the Irish Channel. All the rhetorical 
artifices were understood, recognised, and even classified by 
commentators. One poet of the sixth or seventh century 
experimented with Gaelic, as Spenser did with English, 
inventing new word-forms and resuscitating archaisms. In 
short, there was a literature, conscious of its own importance 
to the point of writing criticism. What was thut literature 
worth? Inthe matter of literary form, it would appear to have 
been excellent. The musical effect of its assonances we cannot 
criticise ; but competent judges declare that no system of versi- 
fication is more agreeable to the ear. The remarkable thing is 
that the bards deliberately chose it in preference to consonantal 
rhyme, which they also understood. Dr. Sigerson quotes 
an elaborately rhymed stanza from the Tain Bo Cuailgné, 
which he dates as early as the sixth century. If he be 
right, it would be difficult to resist his conclusion that 
rhyme was diffused through Europe by Irish monks, who in- 
troduced it into Latin hymns of their own composition. The 
structure of poetry they also had fully mastered by a very 
early date. In “CQuchulainn’s Lament for the Slaying of 
Ferdiad” a refrain is used with admirable skill. Of 
their style it is impossible to judge by any transla- 
tion, least of all by a translation so hampered as this 
one; but it is not likely that skill in words would lag 
behind skill in the architecture of a poem. One thing is 
quite clear from Dr. Sigerson’s translation, that the exuberance 
of diction which has been accounted characteristic of Irish 
poetry did not become marked till a late period,—perhaps not 
till the seventeenth century. Since then, though true and 
beautiful poetry has been written, it is almost all marred 
by this lack of restraint. “Mabel ni Kelly,” a fine lyric by 





O’Carolan, the last of famous Irish bards (he died in 1738}, 
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has half a dozen of the most hackneyed metaphors, but it 
has also one beautitul phrase to describe a bright and lovely 
young woman, “Chord of music ringing after she has gone.” 
But there is a great gulf—not of time only—between 
O’Carolan’s fluency and the stately reserve of Oisin’s (or 
Ossian’s) lament for Fionn and his heroes the Fianna :—= 
“ Long this night the clouds delay 
And long to me was yesternight; 


Long was the dreary day this day, 
Long, yesterday, the light. 


Each day that comes to me is long: 
Not thus our wont to be of old, 
With never music, harp, nor song, 
Nor clang of battles bold.” 
There is neither wooing now, nor feats done, nor hunting, 
nor lore of the ancients, nor banquet, nor fighting; dead 
and gone are the heroes. So in the last stanzas the poem’s 


first line comes back, irregularly placed as a pathetic 


burden :— 
“Long this night the clouds delay : 
I raise their grave-cairns stone by stone, 
For Fionn and Fianna passed away, 
I, Ossian, left alone.” 
Ossian is the latest voice of the past, the protesting cry of 
a martial age against the Christian influence. Fionn is gone, 
he cries in another lyric, but the blackbird of Daricaon that 
Fionn brought with him overseas from Norway still sings, and 
its song recalls the deer’s belling, the whirr of wings, the wind 
in the heather, the rustle among reeds, the cry of hounds, the 
eagles’ barking; all the sounds that are unheard by the monk 
in his cloister :— 
“The mountain, not the cell, they sought, 
Great Fionn and the Fianna fleet ; 
Than tinkle of the bell, they thought 
The blackbird’s song more sweet.” 


There is noble poetry in the lays of the Deirdré cycle, but 
their effect is lost without the complete story, which is finely 
dramatic, though we see no ground for Dr. Sigerson’s view 
that it was actually composed asa drama. Of the Christian 
poems, the most striking is certainly St. Patrick’s rough 
chant, “The Warder’s Ory.” A touching interest attaches 
to two stanzas that survive, written in the margin of an 
ancient manuscript by the Irish monk, who was at his copy- 
ing in an Italian monastery when a blackbird chanced to 
sing, and awoke in the clerk an echo of song. There is a 
fine Teutonic-sounding ballad of Ruad, an Irish prince, who 
was sailing to Norway, but found his ship’s keel held by nine 
daughters of the sea. For a while he stayed with them and 
was wedded to one in her kingdom below the waves, but his 
errand bound him and he departed, promising, however, that 
he would see his bride on the homeward way. The pledge 
was broken, but when his ships neared Ireland, music followed 
them, a dirge of the mermaidens, and as Ruad touched the 
shore, the corpse of his own son was thrown up at his feet on 
the strand by the deserted mother. It is a tale which might 
tempt a modern poet of congenial imagination to reword it. 
But not all the poetry lies in the far-off ages. One of the 
most charming things in the book is a fairy lullaby, which 
belongs to the domain of folk-song, and may be either old or 
new. It is supposed to be sung by a woman who has been 
carried off by the fairies, and who, from her prison in the 
fairy-haunted rath, sees another woman washing clothes 
in the stream close by, and gives her directions how 
rescue may be accomplished. But, lest the fairies should 

overhear her, she can only speak by hasty snatches, in the 
pauses of a lullaby that she is singing to the fairy child in 
her arms. Here are the first two stanzas :— 
“O woman washing by the river, 
Hush-a-by, babe not mine, 
My woeful wail wilt pity never! 
Hush-a-by, babe not mine. 
A year this day I was snatched for ever, 
Hush-a-by, babe not mine, 
To the green hill fast when thorn trees shiver. 
Hush-a-by, babe not mine. 
Shoheen, shoheen, shoheen, shoheen, 
Sho-hu-lo, sho-hu-lo, 
Shoheen, shoheen, shoheen, shoheen, 
*Tis not thou, my baby 0! 


*Tis there the fairy court is holden, 
Hush-a-by, babe, not mine ; 

And there is new ale, there is olden, 

Hush-a-by, babe, not mine. 





And there are combs of honey golden, 
Hush-a by, babe, not mine; 
And there lie men in bonds enfolden, 
Hush-a-by, babe, not mine. 
Shoheen, shoheen, &c.” 
That is an admirable piece of translation, and it is only 
justice to say that two paraphrases from the Gaelic, which 
conclude the book, show that Dr. Sigerson has a very con- 
siderable talent for verse. We wish that in his discussion of 
critical questions he would condescend to give references, and 
in making statements upon such controverted points as the 
authorship and date of ancient poems, would at least indicate 
his grounds for the conclusions which he adopts. Surely 
such an ascription as “The Dirge of Cael, by Crédé, his 
Spouse,” is hardly critical. 





MR. BARING-GOULD ON ST. PAUL.* 


THOSE who best know Mr. Baring-Gould’s work will be least 
surprised to hear that this is a strange book. We are accus- 
tomed to see the documents included in the Canon treated 
with considerable freedom. But this freedom is commonly 
exercised on questions of authenticity, authorship, and date, 
on supposed interpolations, and other matters that come 
within the province of criticism. This is not Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s method. He accepts the narrative of the Acts and 
the Epistles attributed to St. Paul pretty much as they 
stand. He does not distinguish between the four letters 
which all are agreed in accepting, and the disputed group to 
which Ephesians and Colossians belong, and the still more 
questioned Pastoral Epistles. His freedom of treatment is 
shown in avery bold handling of the Apostle’s career and 
character. The portrait of St. Paul which results after the 
“study ” is complete is very different from the familiar con. 
ception of him. 

In the first place, Mr. Baring-Gould questions his secular 
learning. He was brought up on the narrowest plan of 
Hebrew teaching, made familiar with the knowledge that 
formed the staple subject of the Rabbinical schools, but kept 
in absolute ignorance of Hellenic belles-lettres and philosophy. 
If he quotes now and then a Greek poet it is only because 
such fragments of verse were floating about in common con- 
versation. Of course there has been much exaggeration about 
St. Paul’s general culture. A half line from Aratus and a 
whole line from Epimenides—the verse from Menander is not 
given in its metrical form—do not prove much. On the 
other hand, the culture is not disproved. It is possible that 
the relaxation of Hebrew strictness which certainly took 
place at Alexandria, which enabled Philo to become what he 
was, may also have existed at Tarsus. There was much 
intellectual movement at Tarsus, and it may have touched 
the Hebrew community. And the general impression left by 
the Pauline Epistles is that of a writer who was familiar with 
great models. No mere colloquial knowledge of Greek could 
have produced such writing. The splendid rhythm of the 
more rhetorical passages cannot possibly have been the | 
accidental accomplishment of an unlettered man. 

It is a more serious matter when we find it asserted that 
“ Paul never had a liberal mind; it was essentually narrow 
and one-sided. He swung from one pole to the otber in his 
convictions, but he never saw more than one horizon at a 
time [there never can be but one horizon to any vision], never 
allowed gradations.” The question is too large to argue here. 
But need we go beyond the utterance in Gal. iii, 28: 
“There is neither Jew nor Greek; there is neither bond nor 
free; there is neither male nor female”? That is a point 
which the world is still a long way off reaching. 

We shall comment on a few of the points made, or sought 
to be made, by Mr. Baring-Gould as they occur. In the 
account of Stephen before the Sanhedrim, it is certainly a note- 
worthy suggestion that when it is said that the Deacon’s face 
seemed to all that sat in the Council “as it had been the face 
of an angel,” it was an expression of wrath such as that which 
terrified the keepers of the tomb on the Easter morning 
rather than of spiritual beauty. The temper which the 
speaker showed before he had got far on with his subject was 
certainly not what we should commonly call “angelic,” for it. 
manifestly provoked the outbreak which took place. 


In speaking of the missionary preaching Mr. Baring-Gould 


* A Study of St. Paul: his Character and Opinions, By 8, Baring-Gould, M.A, 
London: Isbister and Co, 
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exaggerates, we think, the Hebraism of the Apostle’s thought 
and expression. We cannot allow that the “Epistles are 
saturated with Mosaism,” and that consequently his speech 
must have been such as a pagan audience could hardly have 
understood. The multitude at Lystra which compared him 
to Hermes, the god of eloquence, could hardly have received 
that impression. Our author will have it that it was only 
very rarely that he attempted to address a non-Jewish 
audience. On one such occasion, of which we have a minute 
description, doubtless communicated by the Apostle himself 
to the historian, St. Paul’s speech was, according to his latest 
critic, “a failure.” “He tried to bring in too much, his 
entire system, and to introduce mysteries his audience was 
totally unprepared to receive.” That it was a failure may 
be conceded, but only from circumstances over which the 
speaker had no control. It was the audience, not the 
address, that was at fault. That the Apostle made “a 
blunder” when he spoke of the inscription to an “ Unknown 
God” we cannot allow, or that he had “ misread and wholly 
misconceived the dedication.” St. Jerome, indeed, gives a 
colour to the idea when he writes: “Inscriptio are non ita 
erat ut Paullus asseruit: ignoto Deo; sed ita: Diis Asix et 
Europe et Africe, Diis ignotis et peregrinis”; but the lan- 
guage of Pausanias and Philostratus may be taken without 
straining to support the accuracy of St. Paul. 

The Galatian experiences of St. Paul bring us into contact 
with that very curious document, the Acta Thecle. Mr. 
Baring-Gould agrees with Professor Ramsay in accepting 
this as a substantially authentic and contemporary narrative. 
It suggests to him a curious, and, we feel bound to say, a not 
improbable, explanation of an obscure passage in 1 Cor. vii., 
where the Apostle is comparing the advantages of the 
anarried and the unmarried life. That there was a practice 
in the Primitive Church of spiritual alliances between men 
and unmarried women, and that these had ultimately to be 
forbidden, may be taken as certain. Mr. Baring-Gould 
says :— 

“St. Paul addresses himself to this custom in writing to the 
Corinthians, and his words may be thus paraphrased, ‘ There is a 
difference between a wife and a female companion. It is much 
better to be attended by the latter, and to live in platonic affection, 
because then the time of the woman is not taken up with domestic 
affairs. But if one so living finds that his affection is ripening 
into love, by all means let him marry her.’ ” 

The Revisers have inserted ‘‘ daughter ” after the words, “if a 
man thinketh that he behaveth himself unseemly towards his 
virgin,” but the word does not seem in place. “ Behaveth him- 
self unseemly ” (aoxxoveiv) looks much more like the scandal 
that might arise out of such a companionship than the im- 
putation of arbitrary conduct which a father unduly dis- 
couraging his daughter's marriage might incur. This, Mr. 
Baring-Gould thinks, was the relation between St. Paul and 
Thekla, not of the Apostle’s choice, but rather forced upon 
him by the enthusiastic woman, and accepted as the only means 
of rescuing her from a hateful marriage with a heathen suitor. 

It is somewhat strange to find after this that our author is 
somewhat inclined to believe that St. Paul was married, or 
would have been married “ but for untoward circumstances,” 
to Lydia, the purple-seller of Thyatira, whom he converted 
at Philippi. The reason for this conjecture has some force,— 
that “it was from her and the Philippians alone that he con- 
descended to receive mouey.” She is not mentioned by name 
among the salutations in the Epistle, but is possibly the 
“true yoke-fellow ” who is entreated to help the women who 
laboured with the Apostle. Clement of Alexandria and 
Eusebius understand the person addressed oivfvys to mean 
“wife;” but this seems unlikely in the context, even if 
the gender of the adjective yv»jo:< were not an insuperable 
abjection. But the conclusively adverse passage is 1 Cor. vii., 
where the writer distinctly speaks of himself as unmarried. 
Our author for once, we feel bound to say, offends against 
good taste when he speaks of the incongruous appearance 
which this supposed couple must have presented. He must 
have been aware that his book would anyhow be bound to 
vex many devout souls, and might have spared them this jest. 

We cannot help thinking that Mr. Baring-Gould is too 
much inclined to play the part of advocatus diaboli. It is 
unfair, for instance, to press the illustration of the wild 
olive-tree in Romans to show the writer’s ignorance of Nature. 
‘It might fairly be argued that the grafting of the wild olive 
.is purposely used as being an impossibility, to show what a 








aaa. 
miracle of grace the admission of the Gentile into the 
privileges of the Divine Covenant was. Nor did St, Paul 
show himself indifferent to the welfare of the brutes when 
he spoke of the precept as to not muzzling the ox that troq 
out the corn being written for man’s sake. This was a highly 
rhetorical way of saying that the ultimate end of all man’, 
relations with the lower creatures is the development of his 
moral and spiritual nature. That the ox should not 
leave the threshing-floor hungry was but a small matter jp 
comparison with the gain of his master in the cultivation of 
a generous temper. 
But with all its faults this book is suggestive ang 
stimulating. 





THE SOLDIER'S VERSION.* 


THE reading public has always shown a lively curiosity about 
the thoughts and feelings of the private soldier on the battle. 
field, as the popularity of the ingenious MM. Erckmanp. 
Chatrian and a good deal of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s work 
bears witness. But for obvious reasons it rarely gets such 
impressions first-hand. We are by no means sure, however, 
that the genuine article would enjoy the same popular favour 
as the fictitious one. What the public likes is a mixture of 
realism and psychical introspection, a gruesome narrative of 
bursting shells and bloodshed blended with the mental 
struggles of some particular combatant whose soul hovers 
uncomfortably between heroism and cowardice. It prefers, 
for instance, the dismal imaginings of Mr. Stephen Crane, 
who has never seen a battlefield, to the plain, matter. 
of-fact statements of the veteran M. Coignet, who fongit 
under Napoleon from Marengo to Moscow, and back to 
the final field of Waterloo. The literary artist is much 
more true to life, it thinks, than the plain soldier, who 
can only relate what he sees, and has no language to 
describe feelings of which he is probably but dimly conscions 
at the time. We will not dispute the claim of the former to 
interpret the latter’s dumbness, but we should like to urge 
the right of the soldier to our best attention when he does 
speak. This collection of soldiers’ yarns, Told from the 
Ranks, certainly makes no claim to literary merit; but as 
giving a plain, unvarnished account of British warfare 
during the last half-century from a soldier’s point of view 
it has at least an historical merit and interest of its own. 
The narrators do not indulge in speculatious as to their 
personal feelings on the eve of battle, nor are they, asa 
rule, stirred by the horror of their surroundinys into graphic 
speech. War, in their hands, seems but a commonplace 
kind of thing after all. Perhaps they are right, and it is 
only the morbid imagination of the peaceful citizen that 
would make it a nightmare of gloom and ghasily terror. 

Let us take Mr. Edward Hyde, formerly of the 49th 
Regiment, one of the most eloquent and lucid of the narra. 
tors, as a witness. His baptism of fire took place at the 
Alma, where his regiment was among the first to rush the 
enemy’s position on the heights. “This was my first battle- 
field,” he writes, “and I can’t very well describe my feelings; 
whether it was fear or excitement I don’t know, but I seemed 
dazed, and went wherever the others went, and did whatever 
they did; there was nothing to be gained by hanging back.” 
Now in the hands of Mr. Stephen Crane this piain statement 
would have been translated into chapters of psychological 
moralising, but we are not sure that the few words of the 
man who could not describe his feelings are not more 
graphic as well as a good deal more true to the case. “I 
don’t believe the commanding officers could describe the fight, 
much less a private soldier,” he says of the battle of Inker- 
mann. We should like to quote at length from his account 
of the fight, but must content ourselves with one extract :— 

“ My company was sent to take charge of the two-gun battery, 
where about eighteen or twenty men were firing a’ the advancing 
Russians with two eighteen-pounders. This battery was only a 
simple piece of earthwork thrown up on three sides of a square, 
with two embrasures in it for the guns. It had been built under 
fire, and consequently was a very rough affair. Soon the Russian 
infantry got right up to it, and clambered up the sides and front 
of it, and we had a hard job to keep them out. Directly we saw 
their heads above the parapets or looking into the embrasures, 


we fired at them or bayoneted them as fast as we could. They _ 
came on like ants; no sooner was one knocked backwards than 





* Told from the Ranks: Recollections of Service during the Queen’s Reign. By 
Privates and Non-Commissioned Officers of the British Army. 
E. M. Small. 


QOollected by 
London: Andrew Melrose. 
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clambered over the dead bodies to take his place; all 
ae a and shouting. We in the battery were not 
of | t, you may be sure, and what with cheering and shouting, 
nag Lr of blows, the clash of bayorets and swords, the ping 


lets, the whistling of the shells, the foggy atmo- 

“os be the smell of powder and blood, the scene inside 

the battery where we were was beyond the power of man to 

imagine or describe.” 

The same writer took part in the ‘ill-fated attack on the 

Redan. We are glad to learn that he is now not ill-content 

with his pension of eightpence a day, with fourpence more 

for his good-conduct badge. His experiences are followed by 
those of a young Guardsman who fought against Arabi Pasha 
in Egypt. The younger school of soldiers, as befits its better 
education, is more sententious. On his return from the 

Egyptian Campaign he was transferred to the Reserves, 

« giving God thanks for my safe deliverance, and having seen 

enough of the glories and horrors of war.” When one con- 

trasts the brief Egyptian Campaign with the Crimean War 
and the Mutiny, through both of which many of the older 
writers have passed, one must confess that the young soldier 
js easily satisfied. To them follows Mr. Joseph Grigg, who 
rode with the Six Hundred in their famous charge. His 
description is too long for quotation, but it is well worth 
reading. His own feats he describes in the most modest and 
matter-of-fact fashion ; but one gathers that he killed at least 
three of the enemy at the guns, and must have killed more on 

the fight back to safety. Private Samuel Parks was taken a 

prisoner :— 

“He told us that General Menschikoff said to him, ‘ Did they 
make all you men drunk before the charge?’—*‘ No, sir,’ he 
answered, ‘unless a pen’orth of rum in an evening would do it, 
for we only pay a penny a day for our allowance.’—‘ Well,’ said 
the General, as he walked away,‘I never saw a prettier charge 
in my life’”” 

Sergeant Taffs, of the 4th Regiment, was also at Inker- 

mann,— 

“Which has been called the soldiers’ battle, for we had sud- 

denly to take up position and defend ourselves as hest we could, 
and our officers had to fight among the rank and file, rather than 
take command, for it was impossible for them to see how matters 
stood, except in their immediate neighbourhood. It was a 
terrible time; we fought behind bushes and rocks, and charged 
in small parties here and there, fighting all the while like fiends. 
I found myself, with about a dozen comrades, surrounded by an 
overwhelming number of Russians They fired at us, and then 
zushed upon us with fixed bayonets. I was shot in the thigh, 
and then felled to the ground with a blow from the butt end of a 
musket. With a yell, a company of French came to our assist: 
ance, and drove off our assailants, and I lost consciousness. When 
{ came to my senses, the stars were shining brightly, and a dead 
Frenchman was lying across my breast.” 
No professional author could beat the simple, graphic force 
of the last few words. The same gallant soldier quaintly 
remarks of the Abyssinian War, upon which he was afterwards 
employed,—“ It is not often a soldier knows much about the 
cause of a war in which he was engaged, but I managed to 
learn a few facts which caused me to take an additional interest 
in the expedition.” Gunner and Driver Cox, of the Artillery, 
is another veteran of the Crimea and Mutiny. He relates a 
characteristic story of General Gordon :— 

“The embrasures of our battery were often knocked about, and 

one day I heard a corporal order two sappers to repair them. 
General Gordon, who was then a lieutenant, overheard the com- 
mand, and said, ‘Don’t tell a man to do what you wouldn’t 
venture to do yourself,’ and then he set to work with a shovel. I 
fancy I can see him now, covered with dust and dirt.” 
Richard Ellis, of the 3rd Foot, also tells of the Crimea. He 
had previously narrowly missed being present at Sobraon. 
He has much to say of the marvels of India, but relates 
nothing more wonderful than the gun-practice made at 
Sobraon. “I saw, when the captured guns were marched 
down by the 62nd Regiment, our cannons had been so 
accurately aimed that several balls were lodged in themuzzles 
of the enemy’s guns.” By the side of these veterans, the tales 
of our younger soldiers seem, as we have hinted above, a littie 
flat. James Wickenden, R.H.A., tells a story of hardship in 
Egypt which is worth quoting for the amusingly characteristic 
language in which it is told. He acted as groom to one of his 
Officers, and had to do “little jobs ” for him as well as his own 
duty :— 

_ One evening he said to me, ‘I think I’ll sleep here to-night, 
Wickenden, down by this gun.’—I answered, ‘Very good, Sir,’ 
and scraped a hole in the sand, and laid his blanket in it. Asa 
rule, we could always sleep directly we lay down, but in a few 
moments he said,‘Ican’t sleep here, Wickenden.’—‘ Can’t you, 
sir?’ I asked; ‘what’s wrong, sir?’—‘ Why there’s such an 


abominable smell just here!’—‘ Oh, that comes from over the hill 
yonder, sir, where there are a few dead horses, I replied. How- 
ever, I scraped a hole for him somewhere else, and while I was 
moving the blanket, I discovered the body of a black, buried just 
below the surface, which my master had exposed by twisting and 
turning about in his restlessness. It gave me a bit of a shock, 
but I called out to one of my comrades to come and look, and we 
had a good laugh about it.” 


Although private soldiers may not be very curious as to 
the causes of the wars upon which they are engaged, they 
are by no means blind to the generalship of their leaders, and 
Sergeant John Palmer, of the 20th Regiment, has a good deal 
to say about the blundering in the Crimea. It is also note- 
worthy that the veterans of the Crimea and the Mutiny seem 
to be a good deal more contented with their lot, both in 
service and in retirement, than their younger comrades. 
“The best shilling I ever saw in my life,” writes James 
Hinton of the 58th, “was the one I took at Brompton 
Barracks on the 6th of December, 1843, when I joined the 
58th Regiment ;” but the sentiment, echoed by most of his 
contemporaries, does not seem to find a response in the minds 
of the younger soldiers of our more recent wars. Neverthe- 
less, we believe that it is still alive, though the soldier of 
to-day is too well educated a young man to confess to such an 
irrational feeling. At the bottom of his heart, we suspect, he 
is as keen about the glories of war, and as careless of its horrors 
—to use the words of the young Guardsman—as his father 
and grandfather before him. 





THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE.* 

Tue story of a human soul in its search for eternal truth 
will perpetually interest mankind. What is the Divine 
Comedy but the narration of that toilsome journey which 
ends in “ the peace that passeth all understanding”? Though 
there is little of religious fire in Shakespeare’s Hamlet, still, 
half the charm of this tragedy lies in its mysterious gropings 
after truth. The Faust of Goethe, frankly pagan as it is, 
owes its great popularity in large measure to a certain wist- 
falness and lonely aspiration. Chiefly, then, because it 
expresses with great intensity the longings of the human 
soul after the infinite, this book of St. Augustine has main- 
tained a high popularity. But though this is much, it is not 
all. The confessions of an ordinary man, if written sincerely 
and simply, would always attract readers; how much more, 
then, the confessions of a soul which seems at times to be 
literally on fire. Then St. Augustine attains to peace only 
after long wanderings and much darkness, in this again 
resembling Dante and Faust. If this book had been merely 
the pure aspiration of a beautiful spirit, little tried and 
rarely beset, half its interest would vanish. It is the goal 
attained “not without dust and heat,” the struggle and 
painfui flutter upwards, which make this book so fiery yet so 
familiar. To the chief temptations to which flesh is prone this 
man succumbed, nay, as he rather indicates, he loved them— 
for a time. 

St. Augustine was, before all things, a man; and we pro- 
pose to make one or two extracts illustrating his many-sided 
humanity; for it is only by realising this to the full that we 
can at all appreciate his ultimate peace. To begin with his 
earliest years, what better description could there be of 
school experience than in the following passage P—“ ‘ One and 
one, two;’ ‘two and two, four;’ this was to me a hateful 
sing-song; while the wooden horse lined with armed men, 
and the burning of Troy, and ‘Creusa’s shade and sad 
similitude,’ were the choice spectacles of my sanctity.” Or 
again :— Why then did I hate the Greek classics, full of the 
like fictions? For Homer also wove similar stories, and is 
most pleasant, yet was he disagreeable to my boyish taste. 
In truth the difficulty of a foreign tongue dashed with gall 
all the sweetness of Greek fable. For not one word of it 
did I understand, and to make me learn I was urged 
vehemently with cruel threats and stripes.” How intensely 
modern this is, and within the experience of all schoolboys. 





|The present writer is aware of many noble and famous 
| passages in classical authors for ever spoilt to him by the 
perverse system of our schools. Or take this frank revela- 
| tion of his boyhood :—“ Thefts also I committed from my 
parents’ cellar and table, either to satisfy my gluttony, or 
‘that I might have to give to boys, who sold me their play, 





* The Confessions of St. Augustine. Edited by Alexander Smellie, M.A. 
| London: Andrew Melrose, 
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which all the while they liked no less than I. In this play 
too I often sought to win by cheating, conquered myself by a 
fierce desire of pre-eminence.” Here, too, is the confession, no 
less frank, of the sins of his youth:— 


“I sought for what to love, in love with being loved, and I 
hated safety and a way without snares...... I defiled, there- 
fore, the spring of friendship with the filth of concupiscence, and 
I beclouded its brightness with the hell of lust...... My God, 
my Mercy, with how much gall didst Thou out of Thy great good- 
ness besprinkle for me those sweets? For I was both beloved, 
and secretly arrived at the bond of enjoying ; and was with joy 
fettered by those wretched chains, that I might be scourged 
with the iron burning rods of jealousy, and suspicions, and fears, 
and angers, and quarrels.” 


The only other passage that we know which can be compared 
to this and which is equally frank, is the wonderful sonnet of 
Shakespeare on the madness of passion :— 
“ Enjoyed no sooner than despiséd straight ; 
Past reason hunted; and no sooner had, 
Past reason hated, as a swallowed bait, 
On purpose laid to make the taker mad.” 

So far we have seen Augustine led away by his madness or 
folly ; now let us look at him as a friend. Thus he describes 
what he felt at the death of Nebridius :— 

“ At this grief my heart was utterly darkened; and whatever I 

beheld was death. My native country was a torment to me and 
my father’s house a strange unhappiness; and whatever I had 
shared with my friend, now wanting him, became a distracting 
torture. Mine eyes sought him everywhere, but he was not 
granted to them; and I hated all places for they held him not; 
nor could they now tell me, ‘ he is coming,’ as when he was alive 
and absent.” 
One has to go back to the lament of David over Jonathan 
for so poignant a cry. As a last illustration of the humanity 
of Augustine, take this heart-piercing passage, worthy of 
Dante at his intensest moment, in which he describes his 
mother’s death :— 

“T closed her eyes ; and there streamed withal a mighty sorrow 
into my heart, which was overflowing into tears: mine eyes at 
the same time, by a violent command of my mind, drank up their 


What then was it which did grievously pain me within, but a 
fresh wound wrought through the sudden wrench of that most 
sweet and dear custom of living together? I joyed indeed in her 
testimony, when, in that her last sickness, mingling her endear- 
ments with my acts of duty, she called me ‘ dutiful,’ and mentioned 
with great affection of love, that she never had heard any harsh 
or reproachful sound uttered by my mouth against her.” 

We have quoted enough to show the intense and various 
nature of Augustine; a man who could love like David, 
aspire like Dante, and sin like any one of us. And yet the man 
who as a boy took delight in stealing pears, who afterwards 
went into all kinds of excesses, was not only an ardent 
friend and a deeply affectionate son, but was capable of that 
aethereal and tremendous passage which, however familiar, we 
may be pardoned for once more quoting. For here, he who 
had written like Dante, writes like Plato, and even with a 
more burning rapture :— 

“ We were saying then: If to any the tumult of the flesh were 
hushed, hushed the images of earth and water and air, hushed 
also the poles of heaven, yea, the very soul be hushed to herself, 
and by not thinking on self surmount self, hushed all dreams and 
imaginary revelations, every tongue and every sign, and what- 
soever exists only in transition, since if any could hear, all then 
say, ‘We made not ourselves, but He made us that abideth for 
ever.’ If then, having uttered this, they too should be hushed, 
having roused only our ears to Him who made them, and He 
alone speak, not by them, but by Himself, that He may hear His 
word, not through any tongue of flesh, nor angel’s voice, nor 
sound of thunder, nor in the dark riddle of a similitude, but might 
hear Whom in these things we love, might hear His very self 
without these (as we too have strained ourselves, and in swift 
thought touched on that eternal wisdom which abideth over all ;) 
could this be continued on, and other visions of kind far unlike 
be withdrawn, and this one ravish and absorb, and wrap up its 
beholder amid these inward joys, so that life might be for ever 
like that one moment of understanding which now we sighed 
after; were not this ‘Enter into thy Master’s joy.’ ” 

Brooding over this history is the beautiful figure of Augus- 
tine’s mother. She is never intruded, and yet she is con- 
tinually felt. Is there anything more beautiful in literature 
than the saying of the Bishop to her: “It is impossible that 
the child of all these tears should perish”? Though a real 
woman she is as lovely as the imagined women of poets. 
Most interesting would it be, were there space, to draw a 
comparison between Monnica and Dante’s Beatrice. The love 
of Dante for Beatrice was so pure as to resemble Augustine’s 
love for his mother; the love of Augustine for Monnica was so 





Augustine’s mother brought her son to eternal truth and , 
perfect peace at last through many tears, so Beatrice loved 
Dante in Purgatory that she might convey him into blisg, 
Augustine’s description of his final conversion in the gardep 
at Milan is so vehemently written that we seem to be watching 
an almost physical struggle, and to see him torn almost in the 
flesh before us. Indeed, such is his sweat of agony as to 
almost bring before us that other Garden and that greate 
Wrestler. One feeling, that of infinite sadness, is borne in on 
the mind after reading this book. Though much of it cannot 
but appear to us in these days unreal and even grotesque, 
still it gives force to that beautiful poem of Matthew Arnold 
where he speaks of faith with its “melancholy long with. 
drawing roar.” We to-day are troubled about many things 
and perpetually disturbed; but how ignoble seems our trouble 
after such anguish as is here depicted ; and how petty are our 
disturbances! One is almost tempted to long again for thoge 
days with all their cruelty and fanaticism ; for they were at 
least full of great and splendid emotions, life was altogether 
a more earnest and vivid enterprise than in this age of haste 
and monotony. 





THREE BOOKS ON THE LAST MATABELELAND 

CAMPAIGN.* 
In this age of journalism few interesting experiences are 
withheld from print. Mr. Selous has already told the story 
of last year’s outbreak in Rhodesia, and here are three more 
narratives of the same events which supplement one another 
admirably. Colonel Baden-Powell was Chief of Sir Frederick 
Carrington’s Staff, and, therefore, in addition to relating his 
personal adventures, can treat of military operations which 
extended over a country about as large as France and 
Germany together, as they were seen from the Staff Head. 
quarters in Bulawayo, whence the General directed the 
movements of different bodies over that enormous extent. 
Colonel Plumer had the task of organising at Mafeking, 
the northern limit of railway communication from Cape 
Town, the first force which came to the help of Bulawayo 
and enabled the white men to assume the offensive. This 
corps he commanded through the campaign, and he narrates 
in detail, first the process of levying and equipping it (a task 
which was performed with extraordinary despatch), and then 
its operations in the field. Major Watts adds a chapter 
describing the actions of a detachment of it sent under his 
command into Mashonaland. Lastly, Mr. Sykes relates with 
great candour and clearness the circumstances of the out- 
break, the panic in Bulawayo, and the events of the cam- 
paign as seen by himself when serving in the ranks under 
Colonel Plumer. 

Of the three books, Colonel Baden-Powell’s is by far the 
most interesting ; the most valuable is, probably, Colonel 
Plumer’s succinct and very professional account. The 
first outrages occurred on March 25th, 1896. Colonel 
Plumer, then in Cape Town, received orders on April 2nd 
to enrol a relief force. The first detachment started 
from Mafeking for the march of six hundred miles on 
April 12th, and the last on May 1st. Their first engagement 
with the Matabele took place on May 23rd, and by June 2nd 
the whole mounted force was complete outside Bulawayo. It 
must be remembered, in addition, that the rinderpest had 
entirely disorganised transport, and made difficulties about 
forage, so that it was no small achievement to have raised, 
equipped, and mounted a force of seven hundred and fifty 
men, and brought them to their destination, one thousand 
five hundred miles from the Cape, including a march of six 
hundred miles, all within two months. Mr. Sykes may 
well speak with admiration of the organising ability 
shown by his commanding officer. The force was disbanded 
in October, after an existence of eight months, having seen a 
great deal of hard marching and a good deal of very disagree- 
able fighting in storming Matabele entrenched in kopjes. Of 
course it consisted in large proportion—about two-thirds—of 
men who had served before in South Africa or elsewhere ; but 
in any case its record is remarkable. Colonel Plumer speaks 





* (1.) The Matabeleland Campaign, 1896 : being a Narrative of the Campaign in 
Suppressing the Native Rising in Matabeleland and Mashonaland. By Colone) 
R. 8. 8S. Baden-Powell, 18th Hussars, F.R.G.S. London: Methuen and Co.—— 
(2.) An Irregular Corps in Matabeleland. By Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Plumer, 
Commanding Matabeleland Relief Force. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.—(3.) With Plumer in Matabeleland: an Account of the Operations of the 





ardent as to resemble the passion of Dante for Beatrice. Andas 





Matabeleland Relief Force during the Rebellion of 1896. By Frank W. Sykes. 
Assisted by O, G. Lavinger, O,E., and others, London; Constable and Co. 
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highly not only of the courage of his men but of their dis- 
cipline in the field. He is entitled to take very high credit to 
himself for it, as Mr. Sykes’s account makes it plain that the 
force included some very undesirable people. In camp 
thefts of articles of equipment, blankets and so forth, 
appear to have been incessant. On the road up to 
Bulawayo, where many waggons were left stranded owing 
to the deaths of oxen from rinderpest, the successive 
detachments broke into and pillaged these waggons. A 
commanding officer’s eye cannot be everywhere along six 
hundred miles of route, and then troops were sent off almost 
ag soon as the men were enlisted; but it was not a promising 
commencement, and it does not inspire one with a high opinion 
of South African morality. No wonder that the merchants 
of Bulawayo prayed to be delivered from such deliverers. It 
is, however, clear that when Colonel Plumer got his force 
together he very soon had them in hand, and Mr. Sykes’s 
occasional protests against the vexatious pedantry of military 
regulations illustrate the process. Colonel Baden-Powell, 
like Mr. Sykes, has tales to tell about the somewhat informal 
proceedings of these warriors. Colonel Plumer’s force was 
of course commanded by an Imperial officer; but some of the 
Bulawayo levies must have been considerably more irregular. 
“Jt is daily a wonder to me,” Colonel Baden-Powell writes, 
«how the General manages to handle some of the local officers 
and men.” And, indeed, it is impossible not to sympathise 
with Smith, the sentry, when he finds himself confronted with 
his best customer, who has forgotten the countersign, but 
declares that if he is not allowed to pass he will get his meat 
in future from Brown. 

Colonel Baden-Powell’s book is rather a piece of journalism 
than a technical record. He is obviously a high-spirited and 
adventurous man, with a knack of putting his high spirits on 
paper. In addition to his duties of organisation as a 
Staff Officer—and bitterly he complains of those duties 
which kept him indoors labouring all day in an office 
while happier people were out shooting and getting 
shot—he was at the head of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, and used to make nightly excursions into the 
Matoppo Hills to mark down the enemy’s positions. He is 
full of zeal for this art, and deplores that nowadays the value 
af solitary scouting is not recognised. How far there may 
still be a place in scientific warfare for people like the cele- 
brated Grant of Peninsular days is a matter for experts to 
discuss; but there is no doubt of a scout’s value against 
Zulus and negroes generally, who for the most part are too 
auch afraid of the cold and the dark to move at all by night, 
and can therefore be approached almost with safety; the 
difficulty is the escape by the morning light. Colonel 
Plumer testifies to the value of Colonel Baden-Powell’s 
services, and Mr. Sykes records the high esteem in 
which he was held by the famous native scout, Jan 
Grootboom, who seems to be a picturesque and amusing 
personage. The accounts of these expeditions into the 
enemy's quarters make excellent reading, and Colonel 
Baden-Powell is enough of a writer to render very keenly his 

own sensations, Elsewhere he describes admirably that 
passion for the open, the delight in the free life between 
veldt and sky, which sends the adventurer wandering. He 
has, too, a remarkable criticism of some utterances by Mr. 
Stephen Crane on the psychology of combatants. Roughly 
speaking, Mr. Orane says that they are dazed and in a kind 
of mist. The soldier replies that, on the contrary, the 
faculties are keener, more braced up, in short, that a man is 
more completely himself when he is fighting—just as he is 
when playing some game that requires quick decisions—but 
liable to sudden and uncontrollable bursts of blind fury. 
Naturally, however, one goes to books about South Africa 
just now for certain specific information, not for the pleasures 
of literature. Has the campaign rehabilitated the British 
soldier in South African opinion? Colonel Baden-Powell, 
who saw a good deal of the Mashonaland fighting in which 
they were chiefly concerned, says “Yes,” emphatically. Not 
only was their conduct excellent in every way—they were 
obviously much pleasanter to lead than the irregulars, and 
their pluck in that most unattractive business of running 
into caves with men waiting to shoot was admirable— 
but also their marksmanship with the Lee-Metford im- 
pressed the beholders as one would desire. The value of 
the local troops, moreover, as against savages, was thoroughly 
established; it is worth noting that the most conspicuous 








gallantry appears to have been shown by the half-bred Cape 
“boys.” But above all one wishes to get at the light thrown by 
these records upon the state of affairs between black and 
white in Rhodesia. Colonel Plumer abstains from any ex- 
pression of opinion, and confines himself to a record of facts. 
In stating the causes of the rising, he omits all mention of 
the Jameson Raid, which destroyed the English prestige and 
denuded the country of its recognised defenders. Both 
Colonel Baden-Powell and Mr. Sykes are under the fascina- 
tion of Mr. Rhodes. And it must freely be admitted 
that Mr. Rhodes’s good luck went so far as to 
give him that rarest of all good fortunes, the opportunity 
to repair in some measure mischief of his own making. Mr. 
Sykes quotes the very picturesque account written by a 
journalist, who was one of the few whites present at Mr. 
Rhodes’s first indaba with the chiefs on August 21st. When 
Grootboom had advanced among the crowds of armed natives. 
Mr. Rhodes and his party waited, uncertain of the result. 
Mr. Rhodes said, “ This is very exciting. This is one of the 
incidents in life that make it worth living.” It was the 
utterance of a gambler, and a gambler Mr. Rhodes has been 
throughout, on the largest scale, showing a gambler’s cruelty 
in his disregard of consequences. If the Chartered Company 
and its system of government be, as we are continually told, 
the work of Mr. Rhodes, then there is no doubt upon whom 
rests the blame for the Matabele rising. That is an irre- 
fragable deduction from Mr. Sykes’s own statements, yet Mr. 
Sykes, like the rest of Rhodesia, as it seems, never thinks of 
blaming Mr. Rhodes. The conquest in 1893 was not a com- 
plete subjugation; the white men held their position in the 
country rather by an understanding than as de facto supreme. 
Under such circumstances the first duty of the Govern- 
ment was to settle the country and to strengthen their 
hold on it; but they concerned themselves rather with 
schemes of finances and with company promoting in Europe 
than with administration. The tribute of cattle, claimed as a 
war indemnity in the first instance, was injudiciously exacted 
When a definite understanding had been come to with the 
natives as to the amount claimed by the Company, the rinder- 
pest appeared, and measures were taken to check it by a 
general slaughter, which, though perfectly ineffectual, are not 
on that account to be condemned. What is entirely to be 
condemned is the reckless ignorance of native feeling which 
made those responsible for the government of a half-subdued 
country and for the safety of those who, trusting the Company 
had settled there, conceive such a project as the Jameson 
Raid at a moment when the allegiance of the natives 
was strained to breaking-point. The Matabele rising was 
organised directly after that disgrace to the British arms. 
Moreover, Colonel Baden-Powell asserts that the plan of the 
rebels was at a given date to attack, not outlying farms, but 
Bulawayo itself. The impatience of savages interfered with 
the execution of this project, and Bulawayo received its 
bloodstained warning. But it is none the less evident, both 
from Colonel Baden-Powell’s expressed opinion, and from the 
picture which Mr. Sykes draws of the town’s unpreparedness 
and panic confusion, that the plan, if carried out, might have 
meant destruction of every white. It happened otherwise, 
but the war came, to embitter for a generation the relations 
between black and white. The Matabele meant it to be a war 
of extermination, and if the white settlers had had their own 
way they would have done as much by therebels. Colonel 
Baden-Powell says, and truly, that it is natural for men te 
“see red” after they have been coming upon the bodies of 
white women and children with skulls battered in. Yet it is 
only too clear that the civilised race set to the uncivilised 
terrible examples of cruelty. Mr. Sykes quotes, as an example, 
one shocking instance of barbarity. The proclamation of 
clemency was regarded on the spot as a gross and fatuous error. 
More than that, the ordinary laws of warfare were disregarded. 
The Mangwé Pass on the road from Bulawayo to Mafeking 
had not been stopped; but a priest of the M’limo in that part 
of the Matoppo Hills was said to be inciting the people to 
rise, in which event communications would be endangered. 
It was thought desirable to prevent this, and a Native 
Commissioner named Armstrong, with the American scout 
Burnham, rode out to see the priest in his cave, and having 
ascertained his identity, shot him, and rode away. Mr. 
Sykes adds that he proved afterwards to have been one 
of the people belonging to Faku, a friendly chief. Bat 
in any case, the situation is one which occurs con- 
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tinually on the Indian frontier, where fanatic priests are a 
standing danger. Would the Indian Government desire to 
be served by its scouts in this manner? Or is it by such 
means that the Zulu race will be brought to acquiesce 
in the white rule? Yet neither Colonel Baden-Powell nor 
Mr. Sykes expresses any disapprobation of the act. The 
truth is that Rhodesia has from the outset been governed by 
a ring of stock-jobbers; stock-jobbers on the largest scale, 
but still stock-jobbers, whose morality, to put it mildly, is 
not that of honourable statesmen. And the curse of specula- 
tion is on the people. ‘“ White labour,” says Colonel Baden- 
Powell, “ if it were content to labour and not to strive at once 
for fortune would in that climate thrive and do well; but it 
is a dream which at present does not work in practice. Were 
this otherwise, South Africa would form a richer agricultural 
garden than Canada.” South Africa is full of people hasting 
to be rich ; and whatever services to their country the success- 
ful among them may have rendered, whatever proportion of 
their accumulated millions they may have expended in paying 
troopers to shoot down Matabele or be shot down by them, the 
guilt of the murder of all the unhappy men, women, and 
children who were butchered on the farms where they 
accounted themselves in safety, rests in the last resort, not 
upon the bloodthirsty savages whom the settlers shot and 
hung with such alacrity, but upon the gentlemen who were too 
much concerned with the advancement of their own interests 
or ambitions to trouble themselves with a thought of the 
lives they had in charge. 





AN AGRICULTURAL OBJECT-LESSON.* 

Tue Duke of Bedford’s work on the history of his agri- 
cultural estates is a highly interesting and instructive essay 
in applied economics. Itis practically a defence of the great 
landlord against the charges that are urged against him by self- 
styled reformers, and an attack upon recent fiscal legislation, 
which tends, according to the Duke’s contention, to overtax a 
position which is one of loss rather than profit, and to 
defeat its own object by bringing investments in land into 
discredit, thus scaring capital from agriculture and reacting 
unfavourably on the labourer, in whose interests it was 
supposed to have been designed. He can speak without 
hesitation of the good that has been wrought on the estates 
by his family; since the system existed long before he 
succeeded to the property, and his story certainly tends, as he 
hoped, to prove “ that the system of land tenure, which allows 
a great estate to descend unimpaired from one generation to 
another, secures to those dwelling on the soil material and 
moral advantages greater than any that are promised under 
any alternative system, tried or untried.” As owner of land 
which was practicaliy brought into being, from an agri- 
cultural point of view, by his ancestors, his case is especially 
strong. As he says himself :— 

“Tf ever there was an estate to which collectivist ideas re- 
garding land are not applicable, it is Thorney. Only 300 acres of 
culturable land came to the house of Bedford on the dissolution 
of the monasteries. The remainder of the lordship was won 
from the sea and the swamps by patriotic enterprise, hard work, 
and lavish expenditure...... In the period 1816-95 the 
taxation of Thorney has amounted to the sum of £614,714, and, 
in addition, the Dukes of Bedford have expended £983,640 on soil 
which was reclaimed by an ancestor from the inroads of the 
sea at the cost of £100,000. The taxation paid for eighty years 
has amounted to nine-tenths of the net income, and in 1895 
£8,568 was paid in general taxation, leaving a net deficit of 
£441 on the year’s working. Whatever may have been the draw- 
backs to the investment of capital in land when the Stuarts 
reigned, I think it is capable of proof that modern fiscal 
legislation has scarcely encouraged the spirit of enterprise, nor 
has it deepened the sense of security in the sanctity of private 
property. Low prices, bad seasons, and a crushing weight of 
taxation have entirely caused rent, as understood by the political 
economist, to disappear from the Thorney Estate. At the same 
time the average net income for the past twenty years, even 
without taking the death duties into account, is only equal to 
2} per cent. interest on the capital outlay on new works.” 

Such are the material rewards which the Dukes of Bedford 
have received as landlords. On the other side of the account 
they can show work done in the interests of agriculture 
which is well known to all who have any acquaintance with 
the history of English farming. Francis, the fifth Duke, 
“was among the first to initiate an agricultural system which 
was destined, some years later, to make the agricultural 





* A Great Agricultural Estate ; being the Story of the Origin and Administration 
¢f Woburn and Thorney. By the Duke of Bedfo:d. London: Joba Marray. 








industry of Great Britain a model for the whole Civiliseg 
world.” At the end of the last century he had started g 
model farm, a local agricultural society, and the Wobum 
sheep-shearing meetings, which brought agricultural experts 
together, and “covered much of the ground now occupied 
by the Royal Agricultural Society.” As his descendant 
says, “It is curious to find Duke Francis in 1797 conducting 
experiments in the feeding of cattle and the growing of 
grasses,—experiments which the Royal Agricultural Society 
is still conducting on the Woburn Estate in 1897.” It wag 
of this Duke that Arthur Young said that “ the agricuitura} 
world never perhaps sustained a greater individual loss than 
the husbandry of this Empire has suffered by the death of 
the Duke of Bedford.” It need hardly be added that care for 
the labourer, his good and healthy housing and genera} 
welfare, has always been a very heavy charge on the estate, 


So heavy, in fact, has this latter charge been, that it more 
than accounts for the loss that the Dukes of Bedford have 
sustained in their agricultural enterprise. In 1879, when 
there was a deficit of £2249, we find that “churches and 
schools” absorbed £1,657, and “ pensions, charities, compassion. 
ate allowances,” &c., £1,838, or nearly £3,500 between them. 
“The estate, per se,” says the Duke, “is insolvent in 
point of income and expenditure, and there is no net 
rent which can reach my pocket. This insolvency, how- 
ever, is due in a measure to expenditure on charities, and to 
the maintenance of a system in the interests of tenants and 
labourers which, perhaps, cannot be justly described as com- 
mercial.” Again, we read that “cottage property on these 
estates has represented a considerable financial loss. The 
rents are nominal. They are neither based on the capital 
outlay nor calculated on the ability of the tenants to pay. 
..... Taking an average of four individuals per cottage (a 
low estimate), the Beds and Bucks Estates have a population 
of some 3,000, and the Thorney Estate one of 1,300, at an 
absolute cash loss to their owner, the rental being more than 
absorbed by the expenditure for taxation and maintenance, 
which on these estates is paid by the landlord.” It is thus 
evident that indirect alms-giving accounts for a great deal of 
the failure of these estates to reward the enterprise of their 
owners. But there is no need to follow this point farther, 
for direct charities alone are more than sufficient for our 
purpose. A statement of voluntary payments to churches 
and schools, pensions and charitable gifts, on the Beds and 
Bucks Estates from 1856 to 1895, shows that the total in these 
forty years came to £290,000, while the total net income 
during the same period was £300,000. Now we must con- 
tend, in the interests of scientific bookkeeping, that it is not 
correct to debit the estate with the charities that the Dukes 
of Bedford expend within its boundaries. The net income on 
a property is the difference between the incomings and the 
necessary working expenses, and when we are wishing to 
arrive at information concerning the financial condition of 
agriculture, it is a little misleading to find expenditure 
charged to the estate as a matter of course which ought to be 
charged to the benevolence of the landlord. And when this 
expenditure is so considerable that its proper allocation 
would have nearly doubled the net income shown, the import- 
ance of the item is obvious. A professional man who made 
£500 a year, and gave away half of it, would mis-state the facts 
of the case if he contended that his income was only £250. 
The Duke himself puts the matter clearly enough as 
follows :— 


“ It is obvious from a glance at these figures that, if the estate 
had been, strictly speaking, managed upon a commercial basis, a. 
surplus might have been realized by the simple process of drop- 
ping the charities during the nine lean years. The nine deficits 
amounted in the aggregate to £61,005; while the sum of the 
charities distributed in those years exceeded that sum by £36,224. 
Again it will appear from the foregoing return, that for forty 
years the average annual expenditure on charities amounted to 
£7,248, whereas in the years of deficit the voluntary payments, 
so far from being curtailed, reached the larger average of £10,803, 
thus illustrating the distinction between the commercial system 
warmly advocated by modern land reformers and that followed on 
the Bedford Estates.” 


Exactly; but what we have to discover is whether the posi- 
tion of agriculture is really such that landlords are obliged to 
return half of their miserably dwindled receipts in charity to 
their tenants, or whether this is done by the Dukes of Bed- 
ford simply because the greatness of their non-agricultural 
wealth enables them, and the traditional benevolence of their 
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éamily impels them, to do so. In the latter alternative, we 
have to congratulate the Bedford tenants on the possession 
of a landlord ready and able to make them comfortable and 

rosperous at his own expense ; but in the former, we must 
v sher sing a requiem mass over farming in these islands or 
else take prompt measures for its restoration. For it is 
obvious that no industry can survive which depends on 
charity for its existence. Industry is one thing and charity 
another, and any attempt to blend them can only pro- 
duce, in the long-run, an inefficient and barren hybrid. 
The Duke of Bedford speaks of agricultural property 
asa“ possession which involves the owner, who does his duty, 
in a considerable annual loss,” from which we can only infer 
that he regards the charities given in the Woburn and Thorney 
estates a8 a necessary part of the conscientious fulfilment of 
the landlord’s duties ; but we should like to know how much 
ig involved in the use of the phrase, “does his duty.” If a 
landlord’s duty consists in bolstering up, out of his own 
pocket, an industry which is essential to the preservation of 
national vigour, the sooner the conditions are remodelled the 
better, since it is obviously impossible to expect the landlord 
class as a whole to show the patience and generosity of the 
Bedford family. The question is as important as it is 
interesting, and all who are concerned, not only in agriculture, 
but in the health and vigour of the British race—which can 
only be secured by the preservation of a class of open-air 
labourers—must welcome the appearance of this work upon 
the subject by one who is so singularly qualified to discuss it. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_+_>———_ 

Lawns and Gardens. By N. Jénsson-Rose. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.)—This book is divided into two parts, the first on the 
general arrangement of small gardens, and the second on plants 
and trees which will flourish in the United States. The author 
is hardly abreast of the times with regard to flower gardens. 
Over here “summer bedding” and “foliage” plants are no 
longer planted in hundreds in lozenge-shaped beds the moment 
the unhappy bulbs have done their outburst of simultaneous 
flowering. Neither are our herbaceous plants banished to a special 
border, “generally located in an out-of-the-way place in the 
vegetable garden.” It is curious that the author should tolerate 
such doings, as his views on the “grouping and massing ” of 
shrubs are very sound and good. He deprecates the usual 
practice of keeping the ground under shrubs quite bare and 
clean by frequent raking, and suggests covering it with the wood- 
land flowers of which there are so many exquisitely beautiful 
kinds. This, of course, is nothing new to students of Mr. 
Robinson’s methods of laying out gardens, and M. Jénsson-Rose 
might learn many other beautiful ways of lessening the dreari- 
ness of shrubberies from Mr. Robinson’s writings on the subject. 
The chapter on the plan of the garden has some good things in it, 
but there is a tendency to waste, or rather to no economy of ground, 
in the disposition of the paths, &c. After all,the garden with- 
outa plan which, like Topsy, “ growed” out of the requirements 
of the owners is the most beautiful. The book is very well pro. 
duced and illustrated. 


Seaside Watering Places. Season 1897-98. (L. Upcott Gill.) 
—A convenient book of reference for people who wish to find 
anew English watering-place in which to spend their summer 
holiday. Small places are mentioned and full particulars of 
the sands, bathing, &c., given. Altogether this is a good book 
in the reading of which to enjoy all the pleasures of indecision. 
For the description of one watering-place sounds uncommonly 
like that of another. 


Steps to the Temple of Happiness: Thirty True Moral Stories for 
the Young. By Henry Smith. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—Mr. 
Henry Smith belongs to the class of people who think that to tell a 
child a fairy-story is to teach it falsehood. For fairy-stories are 
not true. It would be interesting to hear how he would defend 
the Parables. How the author can think that children’s happi- 
ness can be increased by stories like the one called “The Loving 
Brother” it is difficult to imagine. This is the story of a little 
boy called Charlie, whose relations expire one by one until he is 

left in the guardianship of a very kind aunt. But instead of 
taking up his life bravely, Charlie goes and lies in a snow-storm 
on the grave of his sister, and is frozen to death. Such morbid 
sentimentality is far worse for children than the untrue 
stories of “ Jack-the-Giant-Killer ” and “Cinderella,” though the 
example of the successful villainy of “Puss in Boots” may be 
thought too dangerous a precedent for the nursery diplomatist. 





The Forcing Book. “Garden Craft Series.” By L. H. Bailey. 
(Macmillan and Co )—This little primer concerns itself with the 
art of growing vegetables successfully all the winter under glass. 
It seems to give clear and practical directions as to the practise of 
a very delicate and difficult art. It seems curious, considering 
the diversity of climate in different parts of the United States, 
that it should pay to cultivate vegetable crops under such 
artificial conditions rather than transport them from Southern 
States, where they could be grown with comparative ease. 


Cabot’s Discovery of North America. By E. E. Weare. (John 
Macqueen.)—The writer of this eminently seasonable volume 
gives in his preface very full references to the books and pam- 
phlets he has consulted during the process of preparation. The 
fault of the work, indeed, is that it is overlaid with quotations. 
One never seems to get at Mr. Weare and his own opinions for 
petitions to King Henry VII.,and Papal Bulls, and discoveries in 
the Spanish archives, and quotations from such authorities as 
Mr. Henry Harrisse. Yet after all his undoubtedly painstaking 
investigations the utmost that Mr. Weare can say is that “after 
the lapse of centuries, in the year 1897, the quater-centenary of 
John Cabot’s great achievement, the men of England on the one 
side of the Atlantic will join with their kith and kin on the 
other to celebrate duly this important historical episode. And, 
as a matter of yet greater satisfaction, we must recognise the 
fact that by almost unanimous consent the name of John Cabot 
will for evermore be allowed a niche in a prominent position in 
the Temple of Fame.” Readers, however, who are not averse to 
historical minutiz, and are not likely to be crushed beneath the 
weight of allusions, as Tarpeia was crushed beneath the weight 
of shields, will follow closely, and be deeply interested in Mr. 
Weare’s unquestionably painstaking investigations,—such, for 
example, as those made with a view to settling the vexed question 
whether Sebastian Cabot was with his father in the celebrated 
expedition of 1497. 


A Key to English Antiquities. By Ella S. Armitags. (William 
Townsend, Sheffield.\—This is not an epoch-making work in 
archeology or history, but there is no doubt either as to 
the contagious enthusiasm of the writer, or as to the wisdom 
of the method that has been followed. No attempt is made to 
cover the whole field of English antiquities; only such are 
referred to—at all events at length—as can be studied within 
the Sheffield and Rotherham districts. In the words of the 
preface, “This little book aims at putting into the hands of the 
people of Sheffield and Rotherham a key to the antiquities of 
their neighbourhood which will help them to understand and 
enjoy—for to understand is to enjoy—antiquities all over the 
Kingdom. Though written primarily for the use of the inhabi- 
tants of this district, I hope that the various types of ancient 
remains are described with sufficient fullness to make the book 
useful as a beginner’s manual to the study of English antiquities.” 
Yet, in spite of its largely local character, the book contrives to 
deal with such generally interesting subjects as “Camps and 
Earthworks,” “ Norman Castles,” “ Tombs and Crosses,” “ Moated 
Hillocks,’’ and even “The History of Architecture” and “ The 
Evolution of the Country House.” At the same time, the author 
of this book is no mere credulous antiquarian of the Oldbuck or 
Pickwick type. On the contrary, the preface contains this warn- 
ing: “I would say with emphasis to the young antiquarian, 
Beware of Druids; beware of Beltane fires, Baal worship, phallic 
rites, and all the other stock-in-trade of the antiquarians 
of fifty years ago; these things have led astray the most 
respectable old gentlemen.” And so it comes about that we 
have a very informing, sensible, and here and there pleasantly 
chatty, book of Yorkshire antiquities, The churches and the 
tombs, and all the rest, are carefully described. Not too many or 
too sweeping deductions as to mediwval civilisation are drawn 
from appearances; on the contrary, there are sprinkled over the 
book such warnings as, “Only the very greatest souls of the 
Middle Ages realised the elementary truth that Salvation is a 
matter of character,” and “' The medieval time was indeed an age 
of credulity; but it was also in a marked degree an age of 
hypocrisy.” 


The Wild Flowers of Scotland. By J. H. Crawford. (John 
Macqueen.)—Mr. Crawford, whose unconventional works on the 
natural history of Scotland have not undeservedly gained for 
him the reputation of being that country’s Jefferies, has 
now followed up his previous successes with a volume on the 
wild flowers of Scotland. In all its leading characteristics it 
closely resembles its predecessors. It is written with the 
same unstudied simplicity of style; and its author shows the 
same pervading, rather than intense, love of his subject, or rather 
subjects. There is no literary make-believe about these wander- 
ings of his in spring and summer by the sides of hedges or up the 
slopes of the Grampian hills. He never gets angry with anybody, 
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not even an English tourist or a railway contractor, unless he in 
some way sins against Nature. The nearest approach to wrath is 
his onslaught upon Wordsworth for his eulogy upon the lesser 
celandine. “The Ayrshire poet moralised over the daisy, and 
Tennyson had the taste to follow so good an example. The 
Westmorland poet must needs moralise over something else. I 
question whether the reputation, either of flower or poet, is very 
much bettered thereby.” In contrast with this little outbreak of 
something almost like spleen place this almost Selbornian passage: 
“The main association, in my mind, between the poppy and the 
margucrite, is their common preference for a railway embankment. 
Sometimes they grow together. The red mingles with the white 
in Nature’s own unstudied way, which never errs on the side of 
bad taste. Sometimes poppy and marguerite divide the space 
between them, and even choose different embankments, as if 
each wished its own share of admiration; so that one train 
may speed through poppy-land and another through marguerite- 
land. Not only does the poppy appear before the marguerite, 
but it lingers after; and then we get a reign of pure white and 
another of pure red.” It is in this truly loving spirit that Mr. 
Crawford writes of the various wild flowers and other plants— 
bluebells, saxifrages, heather, whin, and broom—of which his 
country claims almost a monopoly. Patriotic though he is, how- 
ever, he does not ask for more than justice to Scotland. He 
strikes mercilessly at popular fallacies, as when he says that the 
common view that Scotland is the natural home of the heaths 
because it isso mountainous is only partially true. “It would 
be much nearer the truth to say that Scotland marks well-nigh 
the northernmost limit of the heath zone, and only three of the 
hardiest of an immense family have been able to penetrate 
so far.” Mr. Crawford has been compared, as a lover of 
Nature, to Jefferies. In his power of submitting to, and even 
in revelling in, such hardships as are the accompaniments of 
storms he recalls his own indomitable countryman, Thomas 
Edward. And, in spite of his dislike to Wordsworth—or at least 
to Wordsworth’s sonnet—he is not a little of a poet. Who that 
knows St. Mary’s Loch and Yarrow side will not at once admit 
the truth of this ?—‘ Storm on St. Mary’s has something of a 
human outburst in it. Rain falls with the bitter significance of 
tears.” In short, while this book is not better than the others of 
the delightful series to which it belongs—all are equally good— 
it is the most enjoyable. 


A Passing Madness. By Florence Marryat. (Hutchinson and 
Co.)—This is a study, after the manner which the author has 
lately taken up, of physiology and psychology combined. Edward 
Marshall and Joan are twins, and the tale is constructed, in part, 
on the curious sympathy that often exists between twins. Edward 
takes to drink, and develops symptoms of insanity, which make 
it expedient that he should be put under control, and Joan’s 
temper and feelings are tried in various ways by this condition 
of things. The inquest, when a contretemps relating to the 
administration of chloral leads to fatal results, is vigorously 
described. Did He Deserve It? By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. (Downey 
and Co.)—“ He” is Mr. Moncell, a very shifty and unscrupulous 
man of letters, who lives from hand to mouth, and is not very 
rsareful what he picks up and how he gets hold of it. Then there 
is a publishing firm which employs Mr. Moncell as a reader; 
there is his daughter, who fills the part of heroine, and a number 
of children, who serve no particular purpose beyond supplying a 
certain amount of padding for the story. The book is readable 
enough, and the peeps behind the scenes in the book-trade are 
curious, but the book as a whole is below the level of Mrs. 
Riddell’s best work. 


_ The Dragon-Slayer. By Roger Pocock. (Chapman and Hall.) 
—“ Nowhere in the English-speaking world does the war between 
good and evil rage more furiously than in the United States.” 
So writes the author in his preface; accordingly he has con- 
structed a tale which serves as a parable of this struggle. Brand 
Haraldson personifies Good; Marshall Gault, who is a capitalist of 
the workt kind, a maker of ‘“‘ trusts” and “ corners,’ waterer of 
stocks, wrecker of railway companies and the like, stands for 
Evil; and Hilda is the heroine, the prize, typifying the Common- 
wealth, for which they contend. The story is full of lurid effects 
and of incidents which are on the stupendous scale that suits the 
bigness of things on the other side of the Atlantic. 


The Money-Spinner, and other Character Notes. By H. S. Merri- 
man and 8. G. Tallentyre. (Smith and Elder.)—These sketches 
er studies, twenty-three in number, are reprinted from the Corn- 
hill. They are not like the “characters” of Theophrastus, but 
concrete examples. This certainly makes them more interesting, 
but at the same time renders them less characteristic. “The 
Caretaker,” for instance, is a melancholy little story of how an 
old woman trusted a young one and was sadly deceived. But 
there is nothing particularly characteristic of the “caretaker ” 








race. Some are distinctly successful. “ Intellecta,” for 
instance, which pictures the ‘“ New Woman” in her learned 
development, is very good. One that bears the title of “The New 
Woman ” is, in parts, somewhat of a repetition. “The Farmer” 
is not one of the best. It is the “farmer” of the stage, rather 
than of real life, that it gives us. ‘The Dog,” on the other hand, 
is very good, though we are inclined to resent the intervention of 
the “ Consummation” at the end. On the whole, we could have 
done with a little less sentiment. 


Castle Meadow. By Mrs. Marshall. (Seeley and Co.)—This 
story is scarcely up to the highest level of Mrs. Marshall's 
work, not so much, perhaps, because it lacks the characteristic 
merits of the author, as because the personages in whom its 
interest is supposed to centre are not sufficiently picturesque 
or striking. Still it will be found to repay perusal ; the locality, 
Norwich, in the days when it was a more important place than it 
is now, is well described, and the characters are lifelike. 


Hans Van Donder. By Charles Montague. (A. Constable and 
Co.)—This is a tale of life among the Boers, with plenty of life 
and colour about it. One cannot, however, help observing that 
the Hans Van Donder to whom we are introduced in the first 
chapter, with his simplicity, not to say stupidity, can hardly 
be the same as the Hans of his own narrative. In this instance, 
at least, the child was not father to the man. 


The Story of the Earth’s Atmosphere. By Douglas Archibald, 
(Newnes and Co.)—This is one of the useful little volumes of 
popularised science which we owe to the enterprise of Sir G, 
Newnes and Co. It is at least as interesting as any, and as ful} 
of notable facts, all the more strange, one might say, because 
they are in a sense familiar. 


Tates.—Sister Jane. By Joel Chandler Harris. (A. Constable.) 
—We must own to feeling a certain relief in finding “Uncle 
Remus,” to give Mr. Harris his well-known nom-de-plume, leave 
for a time “ Brer Fox” and his kindred to tell us a plain story of 
human beings. William Wornum, a preternaturally shy young 
man—as we suppose young men to be on the other side of the 
Atlantic—tells the story of his own love and of a number of 
persons and affairs which are somehow complicated with it. The 
common incidents of fiction are there—a woman’s frailty, a kid- 
napped child, a long-lost brother reappearing—but they are 
worked up with no common skill, and the dialogue is quite 
admirable. “Sister Janey ”—she is William’s sister—is of the 
Poyser genus, Yankee variety. The result is most distinctly 
effective. It is suggested, for instance, that a gentleman given 
to drinking is about to make a friendly call :—* ‘ When I want to 
shake hands with a demijohn,’ remarked Sister Jane, ‘I'll go 
over to the tavern and shake hands with a new one.’” The 
courtship of Jincy Meadows is also particularly good.——A 
Proctor’s Wooing. By Alan St. Aubyn. (F. V. White and Co.)— 
Girton and Newnham are henceforth, we suppose, to have their 
part in tales of University life. The presence of the women 
seems to do more for the softening of Academic manners than 
did the Old World devotion to arts. What a difference between 
this story and the contes of “ Peter Priggins, ex-scout,” in which 
a former generation of readers found entertainment! The Proctor 
falls out with his lady-love because she is bent on taking another 
Tripos, in spite of headaches “early in the term ”—is it usual for 
Girtonians and Newnhamites to have them later on ?—and turns 
his affections to ayoung lady who fails in passing her “ Previous.” 
Then there is another hero who is not a Proctor, but may possibly 
be one in the future. He comes out as Senior Wrangler, in 
spite of an episode which is commonly supposed fatal to such 
ambition, an engagement to a very pretty girl in a florist’s shop, 
not to speak of a duel with a “tuft.” We have him and the 
Proctor’s ex-sposa working together for the women’s cause. 
“ When an overwhelming majority of the Senate throw open wide 
the doors of the University for the admission of women to full 
membership, he will get his reward—not till then.” What does 
Mr. St. Aubyn mean by “not till then”? Will he have to wait 
as long as an old friend of the writer waited—forty years—till 
the best living in the gift of his College fell vacant? What a 
difference again between the Old and the New!——Cynthia. By 
Leonard Merrick. 2 vols. (Chatto and Windus.)—Cynthia is 
“a daughter of the Philistines,” a nation which seems to include 
all English people except a small artistic and professional circle 
and a portion of “ society.” Philistines do not recognise, it seems, 
the merits of the novelist, and is not far wrong if novelists are 
indeed such as Cynthia’s husband, a weak, irritable creature, 
who does not receive half the punishment that he deserves for 
his misdeeds. If Mr. Merrick is to be believed, “ ghosts” do@ 
brisk business in the novel line. Clever writers may besiege all 
the magazines in vain when they apply in their own names. Let 
them work for a few people who have contrived to secure the 
right of entry, they need never want employment. Is this true? 
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Fire Albert Grundy. By Harold Frederic. (J. Lane.)—This 
rey ocial satire, and we must frankly own that we have some- 
=e found it somewhat difficult to understand. But it is often 
_ seedly smart, as when the “ Ladies’ Namesake Committee ” 
’ gente ribed. “ ‘ Ladies of the name of “ May ” should combine in 
z ew a present to the future Duchess of York.’—‘ But your 
= . Emily,’ I urged, thoughtlessly.—‘ O, we weren’t exactly 
pp about it, said Mrs. Albert, ‘ we couldn’t be, you know. It 
pie have shut out some of the very best people.’ ” 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


s ¢ 8VO ...(Hutchinson) 3/6 
wijou, by ORs. - Law and Practice of the Stock Exchange. 8vo (Clowes) 12/6 
ey Shakespeare, Puritan and Recusant, cr 8vo_ ........... (Oliphant) 

p povent j } The Nigger of the Narcissus, cr 8vo...... seeeeesss (Heinemann) 6/0 
oepell \ irs.) In Camp and Cantonment, cr 8vo.., (Hurst & Blackett) 3/6 
— i.) Pro Patria: a Small Sketch on a Vast Subject (Digby & Long) 2/6 
ae (W. '5,), Practical Muscle Testing, 8vo.............. .(H. K. Lewis) 3/6 
ce ie fre ( J. B.) & Another, Tobacco-Leaf, its Culture, .. (Gay & Bird) 10/0 





ro 
— 



















Moulton (B. @.)s Daniel: Modern Reader’s Bible, 16mol.. seosee(Macmillan) 2/6 
) nae (J.), Practical Millinery, Cr 8V0....00...04.+ pee (Whittaker) 2/6 
Pain (B.), The Octave of Claudius, Cr 8VO ..ssssssssssenesssesesseeteecee es (Harper) 6/0 
Pearse (M. G), Parables and Pictures, 16mo..... (C. H. Kelly) 2/6 
Robinson (0. H.), Hausa Grammar, with Exercises, &.,cr 8vo ...(K. Paul) 5/0 
Weetcott (A.), Our Oldest Indian Mission, cr 8VO ........cseecseesescceee (Simpkin) 2/6 








Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 
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The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. DamreLu 
anp Upnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 8&3 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.4.; Messrs. Brenrano’s, Union Square, New York, 
y.§.4.; THe SUBSCRIPTION News Co., 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GaAwIGNANt’s LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Taz Haroitp A. WiLson Company, 
Urp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada, where single Copies can 


be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 








“LIBERTY” WG BERT Y” 
SIRANG PRINTED SILKE, 
ART FABRICS | surrasLe FOR GARDEN PARTY DRESSES, 
FOR SEASIDE AND CYCLING BLOUSES, 
An Eastern Woven Silk, especially prepared for 
SEASIDE DRESSES, Messrs. Liberty’s colour-printiug in England Of ex- 
a cere ceptional brilliancy and excellent wearing qualities, 
ND j j ; 
EVENING COSTUMES. In many charming and exclusive designs and rare 
Patterns Post-Free. 


colourings. oe osttdpee A ag yard, 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 
O S$ LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


N R. BROWNING’S New Patent Lens Frames, 
*Foldakin” and * Spectakin,” are elegant 
and durable; have the advantages of Spectacles 
and the appearance of Folders; do not pinch the 
nose, nor yet fall off. 
Descriptive Circular sent post-free, 
BROWNING’S SYSTEM of SUITING the SIGHT 
Is always successful, 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
President of the British Optical Association, and 
Author of “ Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price 1s., 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 


Wu. & GEo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
_ 104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 











OUR 


EYES, 











SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1896 ... ... ws a. as we £388,952,800. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOA TIN A. 


**The Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa.” 


A pure, nutritious, and economical beverage, possessing 
great restorative and sustaining qualities. Cocoatina 


flavoured with 
VANILLA 


is rapidly becoming the fashionable afternoon beverage 


in lieu of Tea, 








O. CLAUGHTON, B.A. Oxon., with Resident and 
Visiting Masters, PREPARES GENTLEMEN’S SONS for PUBLIO 
SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY.—House very healthily situated close to sea, 
Drainage certificate. Excellent water supply. Large playing field, Moderate 
fees.—For list of references and prospectus apply, Bolsover, Meads, Eastbourne, 


WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 
Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing climate ; 
beautiful situation and large grounds. References exchanged.—Prospectus, 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 
CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
GRANViLLE HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE. Thorough Education. 
Highest references; home comforts; iarge grounds with croquet and tennis lawns. 
—For prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


‘T. KATHARINE’'S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, 

SCOTLAND (Preparatory to St. Leonards School, St. Andrews).—For 
Girls up to the age of 14, Arrangements can be made for the entire charge of 
Girls from India and the Colonies, — Particulars on application to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


NPECIAL PREPARATION for ARMY, 
UNTVERSITILES, &c. 
Mr, H. H. KENT, M.A. Cantab. 
(with Mr. E. G. A. BECKWITH, B.A. Oxon., late Exhibitioner of 
Winchester and of Magdalen College), 
RECEIVES AT WARLINGHAM THN RESIDENT PUPILS. 
Large expert staff, including London specialists. Abundance of individual 
tuition. The locality is rural, and noted for its very healthy climate, being 
situated over 600 ft. above sea level, on the Surrey Downs, 16 miles from London, 
Facilities for necessary recreation—tennis courts, cricket and hockey-field in 
grounds, golf links within five minutes, 
Regular and systematic preparation for all examinations, with careful super- 


vision in and out ef hours. 
RECENT SUCCESSES. 
(Last two years only.) 

Over three-quarters of the candidates presented have been successful. 

C. W. Prescott, Sandhurst (10th Cav.) 

E. Vanghan, Sandhurst (64th Inf.) 
. H. Darwin, Militia Literary (7th on list). 
. N. Puckle, Miiitia Literary. 
; A ay } Oxford Responsions. 
. Rudge, Oxford Moderations. 
H. J. Meysey-Thompson, Trin, Coll. Oamb.,, entrance and previous Exam. 


ANDHURST, JUNE, 1897. 
R, N. WHITE, 7,902 marks (42nd Inf.) 
(The only candidate presented). 


OOLWICH, JUNE, 1897. 

Hon. A. R. FRENOH (the only candidate presented), 8,196 marks (an 
increase of over 4,000 marks. The RESULT of THREE TERMS’ WORK at 
HILLSIDE. 
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For further particulars address 
Mr. KENT, HILLSIDE, WARLINGHAM, SURREY. 


NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
WINTER SESSION, 1897-98. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on WEDNESDAY, October 13th. The 
Preliminary Examination wil! commence on September 25th. 

The Degrees in Medicine granted by the University are—Bachelor of Medicine 
(M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), and Master of 
Surgery (Ch.M.) A Diplomain Public Health is conferred, after Examination, 
on Graduates in Medicine of any University of the United Kingdom, 

The total cost of the whole curriculum, including Fees for the Degrees of M.B. 
and Ch.B., is usually about 100 guineas. Bursaries, Scholarships, Fellowships, 
and Prizes to the number of 47, and of the aggregate annual value of £1,028, are 
open to Competition in this Faculty. : 

A Prospectus of the Olasses, Fees, &., together with Regulations for the 
Preliminary Examination and for Graduation in Medicine and Surgery, may 
had free on application to the SEORETARY of the MEDICAL FAOULTY. 

The University also grants the following Degrees in Arts, Science, Divinity, 
and Law:—In Arts—Doctor of Letters, Doctor of Philosophy, and Master of 
Arts. In Science—Doctor of Science, Bachelor of Science (in Pure Science and 








TREBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 TREBOVIR ROAD, 
TERY Ute KENSINGTON, S.W.—Principal, Mrs. W. R. COLE. The NEXT 


1 will COMMENOE MONDAY 2 
Referees on application, ns ee a 





in Agriculture). In Divinity—Doctor of Divinity (Honorary) and Bachelor of 
Divinity. In Law—Doctor of Laws (Honorary) and Bachelor of Law (B.L.) 
Particulars may be had on application to the SECRETARY of FACULTIES. 
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tat AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 12th, 1897. 





SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, vid 
CARLISLE.—Situated in one of the finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
Oountry. Thorough Practicaland Scientific Instruction. Phenomenal Successes 
in Examinations. Preparation for the Oolonies. Six Farms, Creamery, Work- 
shops.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 





OUTH-EASTERN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
WYE, near ASHFORD, KENT. 


COUNTY COUNOILS OF KENT AND SURREY. 


This Residential College gives a Complete Scientific and Practical Training for 
Future Farmers, Land Agents, &. 

Resident Staff of seven Professors and Lecturers. Farm of 260 acres. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 29th, 

For Prospectus and all particulars apply to the Principal, A. D. HALL, M.A., 
late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 








OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

CHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess. 

Stands high, faces south, overlooks sea. Sheltered playground, private field for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. 





REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Principal ed ae san oe .. MISS BRAHAM 
(Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), 
Assisted by two University Graduates and trained Governesses, 
Pixholme, Dorking. 





ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 

KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limpsfield 

late Demy Magda. Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARES BOYS, 

aged 7—14, for PUBLIO SCHOOLS. Buildings on hill-side facing due 8, 

sheltered from N. and EH. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 

grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro- 
spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 





ASTBOURNE.—HOME EDUCATION in the MEADS 

for EIGHT GIRLS. Recommended by Lady Dalrymple Elphinstone, Lady 

Cunliffe, Lady Stirling, and by several of H.M, Judges.—Address, Mrs, BOX1LL 
ROBERTSON, Avonmore, Eastbourne. 





HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For alrrRtis, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, 
Music, Singing, Painting, special Studies, Annual Examinations in French and 
German by University Professors. Certificates given.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School for Girls, and Madame DE WORMS. 
Escort from London, September 14th, 





| A 2 fT i 5 30 2.0 © G&G; 
36, HILLDROP ROAD, LONDON, N. 
Principals aia eee soe .. The Misses HEWITT, 
Thorough and efficient teaching on modern methods, Most comfortable 
Home. Good bracing air. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 
Scholarships recently gained at the Public Schools. The Resident Masters are 
rg Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particulars from the Misses 


ALTON HALL, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER, 
—Licensed in 1876 as a Hall of Residence for Students by the Owens 
College. Ample private tuition by Principal and Staff. Forty Students. 
Managed by the Society of Friends on unsectarian lines, Building erected for 
the purpose. Two acres of grounds, also football field, cricket, tennis, work- 
shop. Fees at Owens low. Hall fee, including tuition, £90 a year.—Apply to 
the PRINCIPAL. 











INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground. Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A. SLOMAN. 





ANOVER, GERMANY.—Mr. C. C. TH. PAREZ, B.A., 

late Master at St. Oolumba’s College, Scholar of Olare College, 

Oambridge, PREPARES a few PUPILS for the Navy, Public Schools, 

Matriculation, and Preliminary Examinations, Oareful discipline; English 

table. Dry and bracing climate. Football; tennis; gymnasium.— Apply, 
Hanover, Hélty Str, 11. 





{tv eaertr COLLEGE OF SHEFFIELD. 


LECTURER IN PHILOSOPHY AND ECONOMIOS. 

The Council will proceed to the election of a Lecturer in Philosophy and 
Economics in September. Duties to commence in October next. Salary, £200 at 
least, together with half the fees of the Lecturer’s Classes.—For particulars 
apply to the REGISTRAR, 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

; N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Boys passed into Public Schools, 

sending London Physicians, &.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
x zon, 








UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering sides. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd.—Apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER, 








cs 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPL 
S With Title of L.L.A. OMA for WOMEN, 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, at 
8t. pte g N.B. 7 me, the University, 





L[8&kory’s £2:6 £9 
NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Rey. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master, 
Prospectus on Application, 


ORD 








EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for Wonry) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. » 
Principal—Miss EMILY PENROSE, 

The SESSION 1897-98 WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 7th, Students 
are expected to enter their names between 2 and 4 on Weinesday, October é¢ 
Mrs. Fawcett will deliver the INAUGURAL ADDRESS at 4,30 p.m t. 
THURSDAY, October 7th. nee 

Lectures are given in all branches of general and higher Education, Tak 
systematically they form a connected and ae course, but a single oo; eg 
of Lectures in any subject may be attended. arse 

Courses are held for all the University of London Examinations in Arts and 
Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London), and for the Teachers’ Certificate 
(Cambridge). 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for practical work. 

The ART SCHOOL is OPEN from 10 to 4, Students can reside in the College, 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, 
Honorary Secretary, 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH ~ 
Large, well-built establishment; thirty bed-rooms for sixty boarders 
Excellent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &c. Strong staff; small classes. 
Boys very successful in the London Matriculation Examination, Climaty 
bracing; very healthy. Every care taken of delicate boys. 











UDOR HALL SCHOOL For Giris 

FOREST HILL, 8.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTOY. 
Girton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, Ist Class. Professors: H. @. Seeley 
F.R.S.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr, 
Dittel_ (Heidelberg); Mons, Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons, Larpent, 
B.-és-L. ; Herr Loman, L.A.M.; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large honse 
and grounds, Gymnasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference permitte 
to Miss Welsh, Mistress of Girton Coliege, and many Olergy and Medical Men, 








URHAM SCHOOL.—Head-Master: The Rev. WALTER 
HOBHOUSE, M.A., late Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford 
Valuable King’s Scholarships and Exhibitions at the Universities. Classical and 
Modern Sides. ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS for NEXT TERM held 
JULY 23rd and SEPTEMBER 16th.—Apply to SECRETARY. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—TERM BEGINS SEPT. 2lst— 
Address, until September 7th, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, care of F, D, 
Windsor, Esq., The Limes, Warley Hill, Brentwood. 








XFORD EXAMS.—Special Tuition in London.—Mr, E. 

L. HAWKINS, M.A., has left Begbroke, near Oxford. He has had 

21 years’ most successful experience in coaching for Oxford Examinations, and 

is now RECKIVING DAILY PUPILS for Oxford or other Pass Examinations 

at 108 Victoria Street, Westminster. He also coaches by Correspondence, 
Apply early for September Smalls, Terms and prospectus on application, 





BOURNEMOUTH. — SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN. MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd. — Principal, 
Miss EDITH M. RUDD. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBOURY. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. — Twelve Scholarships (£55—£10) on December 8th. 
Open to boys joining next Term, SEPTEMBER 16th. Seventeen awarded 
in July. ARMY CLASS, free; 13th place into Woolwich, direct, last January, 
Engineering Olass. Excellent health-record. Fine historic surroundings. 
Junior School (8-13).—Head-Master, Rev. A, J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House 
Master at Marlborough). 


{\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress ... 0. se eco coo ose ooo Miss JAPP, B.A. 

The School Course includes the Subjects of a High School Curriculum, Natural 
Science (with Laboratory Work), Drawing, Singing, and Harmony, Needlework, 
and Physical Exercises. Fees, 4to 6 guineas aterm. Prospectuses, &., cal 
obtained from the Secretary. NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 22nd, 1897. Private 
omnibus daily from Moseley and Handsworth. A Boarding-House (Thorne Hib 
Augustus Road) in connection with the School. 

T, H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


Sst CANFORD CLIFFPS, 








18 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 





SUPER-MARE.—PREPARE for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and NAVY, if 
desired. Exceptionally healthy locality; thorough education ; special attention 
to Natural Science and Natural History. Two Scholarships of 30 guiaeas each 
for eompetition, September 8th.—Apply, ALLEN BROCKINGTON, B.A. 


geet dye WOOLWICH, INDIAN POLICE, 


| NIGHTS SCHOOL, BRYNMELYN, WESTON. 





MILITIA COMPETITIVE, &.—D. 0. FEENY, B.A., assisted by a large 
Staff of able and successful Masters, PREPARES for the above KX4M INATIONS. 
Of some 350 Candidates prepared nearly 300 have passed, obtaining first (three 
times), second (three times), and other high places, th 
For Prospectus and List of Successes apply to 55 Cornwall Gardens, Sou 
Kensington. 


LADY is ANXIOUS to RECOMMEND 
a PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
from which her Son has just gained a Scholarship at Winchester College. 


ib syie 3 
B, H. BELMONYY Sydenham Hill, 8.E. 


DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION. —A LEC. 
TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESID - 
PUPILS. Home comforts, ie with careful and therough Preparation, ON 
the Examinations, are afforded. References exchanged.—Apply, Dr. DA a 
TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinburgh, 








ed 


['XPE.WRITING.—Anthor's (English) MSS. only 





4 “ Y 
An EDUCATED WOMAN wishes to UNDERTAKE the entire ently ‘hon 


WORK of a writer for whom care and intelligence are more imports 
speed. Terms: 1s. per 1,000 words,—Address, “E, W.,” St. Katherine’s, 
Park Road, Baling, 
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T° INVALIDS.—A List of Medicai Men in all parts 


te ‘ms sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
Weamended.—MEDICaL, &e., ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 
W.C. Tel, Address, “ Triform, Lindon.” 
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PITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
St MARY'S ae re w. 


the WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OOTOBER Ist with an Introductory 


» by Dr. Gow. : : : 

Address, at 4 p.m NER will be held in the evening, at the King’s Hall, 

gee nerenrant, Mr ‘A. J. Perper, F.R.O.S,, in the Chair. 

0) 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
f £78 15s., one of £52 10s., two of £57 lis. (these two open 
t One of ‘trom Oxford and Cambridge) will be awarded by Examination on 
"8 23rd. 
September 22nd and Re-ident Appointments in the Hospital open to Students 
‘There ar nse, The School provides complete preparation for the Higher 
without be os and Degrees of the Universities. Special attention is directed 
—s ft that the authorities of the Medical School have for the first time 
one n all the Special Classes for the Higher Examinations free to 
thrown OP There will in future be complete Courses of Special Tuition for the 
eameaiate and final M.B, Examinations of the Universities of Oxford, 
Fae: London. 
Cambridge, tial College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W. 


a = be had on application to the Warden, Mr. H. 8S, COLLIER. 


NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT, 


Patients’ Department, which will cover an area of over 20,000 

ficial square feet, is to be ready by September 15th. It occupies the entire 
super o floor of the new CLARENCE WING, which, when completed, will also 
oe additional wards and a Residential College for Medical Officers and 


Students. SNLARGEMENT OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Afresh Laboratory, fitted with electric light, and all modern improvements, 
for the study of Biology, Pathology, and Bacteriology, has been added this year. 
The whole of the buildings hitherto used for the Ont-Patients’ Department of 
the Hospital has been apportioned to the Medical School for purposes of new 
Laboratories, Class-rooms, and a new Museum. There will be a compiete re- 
organisation of the Pathological Department, with provision of extensive new 
Laboratories for Pathology and Bacteriology, and an improved Museum for 
Pathological specimens, with a special Anatomical Department. 

For Prospectus apply to Mr, F, H. MADDEN, School Secretary. 


G. P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean, 


The New Out 





T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
i ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 
‘The WINTER SESSION of 1897-98 will OPEN on SATURDAY, October 2nd, 
when the prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m., in the Governor's Hail. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in September, viz., 
—(ne of £150 and one of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, 
Potany, or Zoology, for first year’s Students; one of £50in Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Chemistry for third year’s Students, from the Universities. 

Scholarships and money prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinatiors, as well as several medals, 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific and 
Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club Rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the 
Medical Secretary. a 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lecture or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
wade for Students entering from the Universities and for qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also 
has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive 
Students into their houses. 

For prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical 
Secretary. H. P. HAWKINS, M.A., M.D. Oxon., Dean. 





NT. JOHN’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL, 
ho LEATHERHEAD, SURREY. 
The FOUNDATION is for the FREE EDUCATION and MAINTENANCE 
of the SONS of POOR CLERGYMEN of the Church of England, 
‘ a NEXT ELECTION of BOYS will be HELDon TUESDAY, December 2st, 
897, 
Applications, on Form provided by the Secretary, must be received by him at 
1 The Sanctuary, Westminster Abbey, not later than AUGUST 3lst. Candidates 
are alone eligible between the ages of 9 and 11 years. 
The Sons of Clergymen are also admitted as— 
a,)—Supplementary Foundationers. Fees, 30 guineas per annum. Candidates 
must be under 14 years of age. The parents’ means must be limited. 
Applications for next Term, on Forms provided by the Secretary, should 
be received not later than August 31st. 
(>)—Non-Foundationers. Fees, 50 guineas peraunum. Entrance Forms to ba 
obtained from the Secretary or the Head-Master. 
The Sons of Laymen are admitted as Non-Foundationers. Fees, 60 guineas per 
aonum, Applications to be made to the Secretary or Head-Master. 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on. SEPTEMBER 14th. 
f Rev. SUTTON PATTERSON, M.A., Secretary. 
1 The Sanctuary, Westminster Abbey, S.W. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 

qe: H. W. EVH#, Esq., M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 

mbridge. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 15th. 
’ The School is carried on in strict accordance with the principles laid down by 
he Founders of University College, and is organised as a First Grade Modern 
and Classical School. 

For Prospectus apply to the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., 

Secretary. 





APYICE as to CHOICE of xSCHOOLS.—The 
4 SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
liraduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
: the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 

ome or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J, BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 





willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS. Full particulars and 





UP?stairgs and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

YOUR COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 

NG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
Cue at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
acon Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
u nations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 

essrs, RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for! w.BW—Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY,,. 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCKH, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address Bookmen, Lonpon. Code: UNicopr. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application, 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 

State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EKDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
° 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued, All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 





Just out, cloth gilt, price 1s. 6d. 
a eo ON THE SACRIFICE OF THE ALTAR. 
By THomas ARNOLD, M.A., Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland, 
and Author of a “ Manual of English Literature.” 
Burns and Oarss, Limited, 28 Orchard Street, London, W. 





| eine ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS ws ose oe —s ove ~— £27,000,000 





SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. Gd., 16s. 6d., and 25s. cach, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 


93 CuEapPsiprF, H.C., 954 Recent StREKT, W., LONDON, 
3 ExcuasGE Street, MANCHESTER, 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 





“It is excellent in quality and flavour.” > d 
—The Lancet. oOo e 











Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/- and 10/- tins. 
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A SELECTION OF WORKS 


BY THE LATE RIGHT REV. 


W.WALSHAM HOW, D.D. 


(Bishop of Wakefield). 


DAILY FAMILY PRAYER. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d.; calf or morocco, 
7s. 6d. [19th Edition. 

*,* A Sixpenny Edition, in large type, cloth 
boards, is now ready. This volume will be found 
most suitable for Parochial distribution, and is 
= oo book of Family Prayers yet pub- 
ished. 


NOTES ON THE CHURCH 


SERVICE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 9d. 


PASTORAL WORK.  Fcap. 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. (4th Edition. 
“There is not a dull page in ‘ Lectures on Pastoral 
Work.’ ”—Guardian. 


PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. 


With the Appendix. Feap. 8vo, cloth circuit, 
red edges, 3s. 6d.; leather limp, 5s.; calf limp 
antique, 10s, 6d, Also morocco plain, 2nd best 
flexible morocco, red under gold edges, 12s. 6d. 
[25th Edition. 


PLAIN WORDS. First Series. 


Kevised with Additions. 60 Short Sermons for 
the Poor, and for Family Reading. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, turned iv, 2s.; cloth, beveiled boards, red 
edges, 2s. 6d. Large-type Kdition, cloth boards, 
8s. 6d. [67th Edition, 


PLAIN WORDS. Second 


Series. Short Sermons for the Sundays and 
Chief Holy-days of the Christian Year, Feap. 
8vo, cloth, turned in, 2s ; cloth, bevelled boards, 
red edges, 2s. 6d. Large-type Kdition, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. Vols, I. and IL. in 1 vol., cloth 
boards, 4s, 6c. [35th Edition, 


PLAIN WORDS. Third Series. 


Forty Meditations with a View to the Deepening 
of the Spiritual Life. Feap 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. ; 
cloth, bevelled boards, red edges, 2s. 6d. Large- 
type Edition, cloth boards, 3s.6d, [24th Edition. 


PLAIN WORDS. Fourth 


Series. Forty Readings for those who Desire to 
Pray Better. Feap. 8vo, cloth limp, turned in, 
23; cloth, bevelled boards, red edges, 23. 6d. 
Vols, III, and IV, in 1 vol,, cloth boards, 4s. 6d. 
[21th Edition, 


PLAIN WORDS TO 


CHILDREN. Feap. 8vo, cloth limp, turned in, 
2s.; crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 
[6th Edition. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS: 


Selected Passages for Reading to the Sick. The 
Appendix to “ Pastor in Parochiaé.” Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


SEVEN LENTEN SERMONS 


ON PSALM LI. Fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, turned 
in, ls, [15th Edition, 


TWENTY-FOUR PRACTICAL 


SERMONS. Fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, turned in, 
2s. ; cloth boards, red edges, 2s. 64. 
[14th Edition. 


WORDS OF GOOD CHEER. 


cap. 8vo, cloth limp, ls. 6d.; small crown 8vo, 
cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 


HOLY COMMUNION. For 


these who need Encouragement. 6d. per packet 


of 20. [185th Thousand. 
LETTER BOOKLETS. 


DESPONDENCY, 
How 10 PREPARE FoR Hoty Communion. 
REPENTANCE AND FaitTa. 
THE Goop SHEPHERD, 
A FRESH Start, 
Tue BREAD OF LIFE, 
CHRIST KNOCKING aT THE Door. 
Each in packets, 20 for 6d. A specimen set, 3d. 


London: GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; ann 
44 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Complete list post-free on application. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 327. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 8s. 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 17s. 9s, 6d. 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Olaret 


sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND C€O., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





INSURANCE AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND FIDELITY 


GUARANTEE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co. 
Capital, £1,000,000. Losses Paid, £3,800,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 


CAT AND BIRD STORIgs 
FROM 
**THE SPECTATOR,” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdo 
of Horses, Deiat &e. ” 





With Introduction by 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY 
Editor of ‘* Dog Stories,” 





THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.» 


THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—* 
tive and amusing book.”’ An attras 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—* It is a bright littl, 
collection, abounding in racy and faithful anecdotes,” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.0, 








SECOND EDITION, with 
Fresh Introduction and New Stories, 


DOG STORIES 


FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR,” 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence 
Reasoning Power, Affection, and Sym. 
pathy of Dogs, selected from the 
Correspondence columns of the 
Spectator. With an Introduction by 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. e 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
‘An amusing book, which is certain to find , 
welcome.’’—Standard, 
*‘ A very interesting series.”—Times, 


©The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs,” 
—Speaker 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





i ieee UNION BANK  0of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital ....ccccssccessese eee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .....c.cccecceee = 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,060 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
17 Cornhill, London, E.O. 





alates ee BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 


SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 


TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 


STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, poat-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





H@ENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
W. 0. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS OOCOA, 


EPP Ss’S 


GRATEFUL—-COMFORTING. 


Cc OC O A 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 





READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s, each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OvuTsIpE PaGE, TWELVE GuINEAs, 









POD as csscivesescaissnssessiiiierueeeee ee 
Half-Page .......00 550 
Quarter-Page....... 212 6 
Narrow Column . 310 0 
Half-Column........ ee « bare 
Quarter-Column ..........+ scceece, OE 
ComPpaniEs, 
Outside Page........ énkuusacadselncsyoeeeaiaan a 


TWAS PARC. cccscsoscssessesccssasseocs, DRE 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words). 

Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per 1 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 

14s. per inch, : 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week, 
13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


ee 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- - 
part of the United yearlye ter % 
Kingdom... ... .. «. £1 86...0143..072 

Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, rte hg 
France, Germany, India, 
hina, Bo... oe on sve 1:20. 015 8. OF8 











JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
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WORKS BY 


THE LATE MISS JEAN INGELOW. 


STORIES TOLD TO A CHILD. 
By Jean Ingelow. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 





d A to a Child’ is one of the classics of children’s books, and surely 
=* orien wer did better work than these little stories, which seem to be 
erfection from wkatever point we regard them.”—Spectator. 


STUDIES FOR STORIES. 


From Girls’ Lives. By Jean Ingelow. 
Illustrated Title and Frontispiece from Drawings by Gordon Browne. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


MOPSA THE FAIRY. 


By Jean Ingelow. 
Illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


A SISTER’S BYE-HOURS. 


By Jean Ingelow. 
Illustrated Title and Frontispiece from Drawings ky Gordon Browne. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


GARDNEh, DARTON, and CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; 
anv 44 VIOTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8S.W. 


NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE 


By the Author of ‘‘The Honour of Savelli.” 











JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC. 


A ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF HENRI QUATRE. 
By S. LEVETT-YEATS. 


WORLD.—“ An excellent and most acceptable romance of French History.” 


ACADEMY.—“ As a story it bustles along nobly. The clash of steel sounds 
from start to finish.” 


BOOKMAN.—* This is unquestionably the best cloak-and-sword story that the 
past few months have produced.” 


SKETCH.—“ Must have a special welcome for its timeliness...... May be counted 
on for amusement, and will certainly have its place in many holiday packs.” 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN,—“ Certain brilliaat inconsistencies save the 
Chevalier’s heroism from monotony, and we parted from him feeling that we 
could have easily stood by him in another fight and assisted him in the discovery 
of yet another plot.” 


Mr. James Pan, in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“ We have 
fall-length portraits of Henry 1V., of Biron, of Sully, and others of that 
brilliant court. There is a great deal of picturesque description, and any 
~ oes the whole story is written with vigour, and, as it were, 

a burst. 


DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—“ The character of d’Auriac is a splendid con- 
ception, and the recital of his adventures, brought about by an apparently hope- 
less love affair, holds the attention spellbound...... He who can lay aside the book 
after the first chapter is devoid of the spirit of romance,” 

SPEAKER.—“* Every page of this exciting narrative bristles with sensation, 
and every chapter has its climax and its catastrophe...... All who like to be 


carried along on the swift current of an admirably told story of adventure will 
find ‘The Chevalier d’Auriac’ entirely to their taste.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION of 


‘POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY CARDEN,’ 


BY Mrs. C. W. EARLE, cvown 8vo, 7S. 6d., 
will be ready at all Booksellers’ on August 17. 
From the Specrator.— Space fails to show the excellence in every depart- 


ment of Mrs. Karle’s practical advice ; but no woman who loves her honse, her 
garden, and her children should fail to read this book.” 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





MACMILLAN & COS NEW BOOKS, 
NOVELS TO BE READ. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
SIXTH THOUSAND. 


A ROSE OF YESTERDAY, 


OBSERVER.—* Mr. Crawford has built up a story which for true pathos 
and delicate sentiment is as good as anything we have read for some time,” 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
NINTH THOUSAND. 


TAQUISARA. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Cannot fail to be read with interest and 
pleasure by all to whom clever characterisation and delicate drawing make 
appeal.” 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROBBERY UNDER ARMS,” 
SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


MY RUN HOME. 


By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


ATHENZUM.—“ Rolf Boldrewood’s last story is a racy volume. It has many 
of the best qualities of Whyte Melville, the breezy freshness and vigour of 
Frank Smedley, with the dash and something of the abandon of Lever...... His 
last volume is one of his best.” 





PARNASSUS LIBRARY OF GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS.—New Volume. 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIAE. LHEdited by 
Ropert YELVERTON TYRRELL, Fellow of Trinity Oollege and Regius 
Professor of Greek, Dublin, Hon. Litt, D. Cantab., D.C.L. Oxon., LL.D. 
Edin. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 





EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 


WORDSWORTH. Edited by Witu1am Knyiaut. Vol. VIII. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. By Joun 


RicHarp Green, M.A., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 
With Maps, in 2 vols, Globe 8vo, 10s. 





MODERN READER’S BIBLE.—New Volume. 
Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


DANIEL AND THE MINOR PROPHETS. 


Edited, with an Introdnction and Notes, by Professor Ricuarp G. Movtton, 
M.A. Camb., Ph.D. Penn. 
The Text is that of the Revised Version. It is used by special permission of 
the University Presses of Oxford and Cambridge. 


MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 


WORKS OF THE LATE SAMUEL LAING. 


From the Daily News.—‘ The versatile and accomplished author of these 
thoughtful and often suggestive contributions in aid of younger seekers after 
knowledge is himself a good example of that indefatigable and insatiable intellec- 
tual curiosity which is the motive and secret of true science. All, or nearly all, 
the questions which are at present occupying the foremost men of science are 
here discussed in the clear, simple, and untechnieal language of one who has 
mastered the subjects sufficiently to make his deepest thoughts run clear in 
words,” 











HUMAN ORIGINS. EVIDENCE FROM HISTORY 


AND SCIENOER. With Lllustrations, demy 8vo, 3s. 6d.’ Sixteenth Thousand, 


PROBLEMS OF THE FUTURE. Demy 8vo, 


3s. 6d. Fifteenth Thousand. 


MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN 


THOUGHT. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. Twenty-third Thousand. 


A MODERN ZOROASTRIAN. Demy 8vo, 


33. 6d. Tenth Thousand, 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London. 


ourpa’ NEW NOVEL. 
AN ALTRUIST. 


By OUIDA. 


SECOND EDITION. 





CLOTH, 2s. 6d. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and C ications 





upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Epiror, but 


to the PvuBLIsHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN 
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adbury’s 


COCOA 


Absolutely Pure, therefore Best, 








CADBURY'S COCOA is at once a refreshing, stimulating 
drink, and a nutritious food—probably more nourishing than any 
other beverage. It is light, refined, and digestible; and ca 


be safely and beneficially taken as an article of daily die 
AT ALL TIMES AND ALL SEASONS. 


The leading Doctors and Analysts and the Medical Press 
testify to the purity and superiority of CADBURY’S COCOA, 


which is entirely free from added alkali or any foreign admixture. 





Cadbury's Cocoa 


“Contains in a remarkable degree those natural elements of sustenance that give the 


system endurance and hardthood.”—-HEALTH. 
“ Light, refreshing, and invigorating to the jaded mind and body.”—FAMILY DOCTOR. 


Cadbury’s Cocoa 


“ Imparts new life and vigour to growing children.” 


“Contains in x condensed and increased form all the full nourishing properties of the 


Cocoa bean..—THE ANALYST. 
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